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ARTHUR MERVYN ; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF THE TEAR 1793. 
[Continued from page 230. ] 

I ROSE at the dawn, and without 
afking or beftowing 2 bleffing, fallied 
forth into the high road to the city 
which paffed near the houfe. I left 
nothing behind, the lofs of which I 
regretted. I had purchafed moft of 
my own books with the product of 
my own feparate induftry, and their 
number being, of courfe, fmall, I 
had, by inceffant application, gotten 
the whole of them by rote. They 
had ceafed, therefore, to be of any 
fu:ther ufe. I left them, without 
reluctance, to the fate for which I 
knew them to be referved, that of 
affording food and habitation to mice. 

I trod this uawented path with all 
the fearlefsnefs of youth. In fpite of 
the motives to defpondemity and ap- 
prehenfion, incident to my ftate, my 
heels were light and my heart joyous. 
“ Now,” faid I, “I am mounted 
into man. I muft build a name and 
a fortune for myfelf. Strange if this 
intelleét and thefe hands will not fup- 
ply me with an honeft livelihood. 
I will try the city in the firft place ; 
but if that fhould fail, refources are 
ftill left to me. I will refume my 
poft in the corn-field and threfhing- 
floor, to which I fhall always have 
accefs, and where I fhall always be 


happy. 
Vor. Il. No. 22-0 





I had proceeded fome miles on my 
journey, when I began to feel the 
inroads of hunger. I might have 
ftopped at any farm houfe, and have 
breakfafted for nothing. It was pru- 
dent to hufband, with the utmoft 
care, my flender ftock; but I felt 
reluctance to beg as long as I had 
the means of buying, and I imagined 
that coarfe bread and a little milk 
would coft little even at a tavern, 
when any farmer was willing to be- 
ftow them for nothing. My refolu- 
tion was farther influenced by the 
appearance of a fign-poft. What 
excufe could I make for begging a 
breakfaft with an inn at hand and 
filver in my pocket ? 

I ftopped accordingly and break- 
fafted. The landlord was remarkably 
attentive and obliging, but his bread 
was ftale, his milk four, and his 
cheefe the greeneft imaginable.® I 
difdained to animadvert on thefe de- 
fe&s, naturally fuppofing that his 
houfe could furnifh no better. 

Having finifhed my meal, I put, 
without {peaking, one of my pieces 
into his hand. This deportment I 
conceived to be highly becoming, 


.and to indicate a liberal and manly 


fpirit. . I always regarded with con- 
tempt a fcrupulous maker of bargains. 
He. received the money with a com- 
plaifant obeifance. “ Right,” faid 
he. oe the money, Sir. You 
are on foot, Sire A pleafant way of 
travelling, Sir. I with you a good 
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day,’ Sir.”"—So faying he walked 
away. 

' - This proceeding was wholly un- 
expected. I conceived myfelf enti- 
tled to at leaft three-fourths of it in 
change. The firft impulfe was to 
call him back, and conteft the equity 
of his demand, but a moment’s re- 
flection fhewed me the abfurdity of 
fuch conduct. I refumed et 
with fpirits fomewhat depreffed. I 
have heard of voyagers and wanderers 
in deferts who were willing to give 
a cafket of gems for a cup of.cold 
water. I had not fuppofed my own 
condition to be, in any refpeét, fimi- 
lar; yet I had juft given one third 
of my eftate for a breakfaft. 

I {topped at noon at another inn. 
I had counted on purchafing a dinner 
for the fame price, fince I meant to 
content myfelf with the fame fare. 
A large company was juft fitting 
down to a fmoking banquet. The 
landlord invited me to jom them. | 
took my place at the table, but was 
furnifhed with bread and milk. Be- 
ing prepared to depart, I took him 
afide. “ Whatisto pay?” faid L— 
“ Did you drink any thing, Sir ?”— 
“ Certainly. I drank the milk which 
was furnifhed.”—— But any liquors, 
Sir 2 sa No.” 

He deliberated a moment and then 
affuming an air of difintereftednefs, 
“ ‘Tis our cuftom to charge dinver 
and club, but as you drank nothing, 
we'll let the club go. A mere din- 
oe half-a-dollar, Sir.” 

had no leifure to attend to my 
flu€tuations. After debating with 
myfelf on what was to be » I 
concluded that compliance was belt, 
and leaving the money at the bar, 
refumed my way. 

I had not performed more than 
half my journey, yet my purfe was 
entirely exhaufted. This was a fpe- 
cimen of the coft incurred by living 
ataninn. If I entered the city, a 
tavern muft, at leaft for fome time, 
be my abode, but I had not a far- 
thing remaining to defray my charges. 
My father had formerly entertained 
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a boarder for a dollar per week, and, 
in a cafe of need, I was willing to 
fubfift upon coarfer fare, and lie on 
an harder bed than thofe with which 
our gueft had been fupplied. Thefe 
facts had been the foundation of my 
negligence on this occafion. 

What was now to be done? To 
return to my paternal manfion was 
impoffible. To relinquifh my defign 
of entering the city and to feek a 
temporary afylum, if not permanent 
employment, at fome one of the 
plantations, within view, was the 
moft obvious expedient. Thefe deli- 
berations did ‘not flacken my pace. 
I was almoft unmindful of my way, 
when I found I had paffed Schuytkill 
at the upper bridge. I was now 
within the precinds of the city and 
night was haftening. It behoved me 
to come to a fpeedy decifion. 

Suddenly I recollected that I had 
not paid the cuftomary toll at the 
bridge: neither had I money where- 
with to pay it. A demand of pay- 
ment would have fuddenly arrefted 
my progrefs; and fo flight an incident 
would have precluded that wonderful 
deftiny to which I was referved. The 
obftacle that would have hindered 
my advance, now prevented my re- 
turn. Scrupulous honefty did not 
require me to turn back and awaken 
the vigilance of the toll-gatherer. 
I had nothing to pay, and by re- 
turning I fhould only. double my 
debt. “ Let it ftand,” faid I, “ where 
it does. All that honour enjoins is 
to pay when I am able.” 

I adhered to the crofs ways, till 
I reached Market ftreet. Night had 
falien, and a triple row of lampr pre- 
fenteda fpectacle enchanting and new. 
My perfonal cares were, for a time, 
loft in the tumultuous fenfations with 
which I was now engrofled. IJ had 
never vilited the city at this hour. 
When my laft vilit was paid I was a 
mere child, ‘The novelty which en- 
vironed every object was, therefore, 
nearly abfolute. I proceeded with 
more cautious fteps, but was ftill ab- 
forbed in attention to paffing objects. 
I reached 
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I reached the market-houfe, and en- 
tering it, indulged myfelf in new 
delight and new wonder. 

I need not remark that our ideas 
of magnificence and fplendour are 
merely comparative; yet you may 
be prompted to fimile when I tell you 
that, in walking through this avenue, 
I for a moment conceived myfeif 
tranfported to the hall “ pendent 
with many a row of ftarry lamps and 
blazing crefcents fed by naphtha and 
afphaltos.” That this tranfition 
from my homely and quiet retreat, 
had been effeéted in fo few hours, 
wore the afpect of miracle or magic. 

I proceeded from one of thefe 
buildings to another, tili I reached 
their termination in Front ftreet. 
Here my progrefs was checked, and 
I fought repofe to my weary limbs 
by feating myfelf on a ftall. No 
wonder fome fatigue was felt by me, 
accuftomed as I was to ftrenuous ex- 
ertions, fince, exclufive of the minutes 
{pent at breakfaft and dinner, I had 
travelled fifteen hours and forty-five 
miles. 

I began now to reflect, with fome 
earneitnefs, on my condition. I was 
a ftranger, friendlefs, and moneylefs. 
I was unable to purchafe food and 
fhelter, and was wholly unufed to 
the bufinefs of begging. Hunger 
was the only ferious inconvenience to 
which I was immediately expofed. 
I had no objection to {pend the night 
in the {pot where I then fat. I had 
no fear that my vifions would be 
troubled by the officers of police. It 


‘ ‘was no crime to be without a home ; 


but how fhould I fupply my prefent 
cravings and the cravings of to- 
morrow ? ; 
At length it occurred to me tha 
one of our country neighbours was 
probably at this time im the city. 
He kept a ftore as well as cultivated 
afarm. He was a plain and well 
meaning man, and fhould I be fo 
fortunate as to meet him, his fuperior 
knowledge of the city might be of 
effential benefit to me in my prefent 
forlorn circumftances. His genero-, 


fity might likewife induce him te 
lend me fo much as would purchafe 
one meal. I had formed the refo- 
lution to leave the city next day and 
was aftonifhed at the folly that hal 
led me into it; but, meanwhile, my 
phytical wants muft be fupplied. 

Where fhould I look for this man? 
In the courfe of converfation I recol- 
lected him to have referred to the 
place of his temporary abode. It 
was an inn, but the fign or the name 
of the keeper, for fome time with- 
ftood all my efforts to recall them. 

At length I lighted on the laft. 
It was Lefher’s tavern. I immedi- 
ately fet out in fearch of it. After 
many enquiries I at laft arrived at 
the door. I was preparing to enter 
the houfe when I perceived that my 
bundle was gone. I had left it on 
the ftall where I had been fitting. 
People were perpetually pafling to 
and fro. It was fcarcely poflible not 
to have been noticed. No one that 
obferved it would fail to make it his 
prey. Yet it was of too much value 
to me, to allow me to be governed 
by a bare probability. I refolved to 
lofe not a moment in returning. 

With fome difficulty I retraced 
my fteps, but the bundle had difap- 
peared. The clothes were, in them- 
felves, of fmall value, but they con- 
ftituted the whole of my wardrobe ; 
and I now reflected that they were 
capable of being tranfmuted, by the 
pawn or fale of them, into food. 
There were other wretches as @di- 
gent as I was, and I confoled m¥Rif 
by thinking that my fhirts and ftock- 
ings might furnifh a feafonable co- 
vering to their nakednefs ; but there 
was a relique concealed within this 
bundle, the lofs of which could 
fcarcely be endured by me. It was 
the portrait of a young man who 
died three years ago at my father’s 
houfe, drawn by his own hand. 

He was difcovered one morning in 
the orchard with many marks of in- 
fanity upon him. His air and drefs 
befpoke fome elevation of rank and 
fortune. My mother’s compaflion 
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was excited, and, as his fingularities 


‘were harmlefs, an afylum was afford- 


ed him, though he was unable to pay 
for it. He was conftantly declaim- 
ing in an incoherent manner, about 
fome miftrefs who had proved faith- 
lefs. His fpeeches feemed, however, 
like the rantings of an actor, to be 
rehearfed by rote, or for the fake of 
exercife. He was totally carelefs of 
his perfon and health, and by re- 
o- negligences of this kind, at 

ft contraéted a fever of which he 
fpeedily died. The name which he 
affumed was Clavering. 

He gave no diftinét account of his 
family, but ftated in loofe terms that 
they were refidents in England, high 
born and wealthy. That they had 
denied him the woman whom he 
loved and banifhed him to America 
under penalty of death if he fhould 
dare to return, and that they had 
refufed him all means of fubfiftence 
in a foreign land. He predicted, ia 
his wild and declamatory way, his 
own death. He was very fkilful at 
the pencil and drew this portrait a 
fhort tune before his diffolution, pre- 


_ fented it to me, and charged me to 
preferve it in remembrance of him. 
My mother loved the youth becaufe 
he was amiable and unfortunate, and 
chiefly -be@rufe fhe fancied a very 
powerful refemblance between his 


I was too 
young to build affectien on any ra- 
tional foundation. I loved him, for 
wi@ever reafon, with an ardour 


-uf™flual at my age, and which this 


portrait had contributed to prolong 
and to cherifh. 

In thus finally leaving my home, 
I was careful not to leave this picture 
behind. I wrapt it in paper in which 
a few elegiac ftanzas were infcribed 
in my own hand and with my utmoft 
elegance of penmanfhip. I then 
placed it ina leathern cafe, which, 
for greater fecurity, was depofited in 
the centre of my bundle. It will 
occur to you, .perhaps, that it would 


be fafer in fome fold or pocket of the . 


different opinion and was now to 
endure the penalty of my error. 

It was in vain to heap execrations 
on my negligence, or to confume the — 
little ftrength left to me in regrets. 
I returned once more to the tavern 
and made enquiries for Mr. Capper, 
the perfon whom I have juft men- 
tioned as my father’s neighbour. I 
was informed that Capper was now 
in town; that he had lodged, on the 
laft-night, at this houfe ; that he had 
expected to do the fame to-night, 
but a gentleman had called ten mi- 
nutes ago, whofe invitation to lodge 
witb him to-night had been accepted. 
They had juft gone out together. 
Who, I afked, was the gentleman? 
The landlord had no knowledge of 
him: He knew neither his place of 
abode nor his name... Was Mr. Capper 
expected to return hither in the morn- 
ing ?~-No, he had heard the ftranger 
propofe to Mr. Capper to go with him 
into the country to-morrow, and Mr. 
Capper, he believed, had affented. 

This difappointment was peculiarly 
fevere. I had loft, by my own neg- 
ligence, the only opportunity that 
would offer of meeting my friend. 
Had even the recolleGtion of my lofs 
been poftponed for three minutes, I 
fhould | have entered the houfe, and a 
meeting would have been fecured. 
I could difcover no other expedient 
to obviate the prefent evil. My heart 
began now, for the firft time, to 
droop. I looked back, with name- 
lefs emotions, on the days of my in- 
fancy. I called up the image of my 
mother. I refieéted on the infatu- 
ation of my furviving parent, and the 
ufurpation of the deteftable Betty 
with horror. I viewed myfelf as the 
moft calamitous and defolate of hu- 
man beings. 

» At this time I was fitting in the 
common room. ‘There were others 
in the fame apartment, lounging, om 
whiftling, or finging. I noticed 
them not, but leaning my head upon 
my hand, I delivered myfelf up to 
painful and intenfe meditation. Seebe 


clothes which I wore. I was of a sthis 1 was roufed by fome one placing 
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himfelf on the bench near me~ and 
addrefling me thus: “ Pray Sir, if 
you will excufe me, who was the 
perfon whom you were looking for 
jut now? Perhaps I can give you 
the information you want. If I can, 
you will be very welcome to it.”— 
I fixed my eyes with fome eagernefs 
on the perfon that {fpoke. He was a 
young man, expentively and fafhion- 
ably drefled, whole mien was con- 
fiderably prepoffeffing, and whofe 
countenance befpoke fome portion of 
difcernment. 1 defcribed to him the 
man whom I fought. “I am in 
fearch of the fame man myfelfy’ 
faid he, ** but I expect to meet him 
here. He may lodge elfewhere, but 
he promifed to meet me here at half 
after nine. I have no doubt he will 
fulfil his promife, fo that you will 
meet the gentleman.” 

I was highly gratified by this in- 
formation, and thanked my informant 
with fome degree of warmth. My 
gratitude he did not notice but con- 
tinued: “ In order to beguile expec- 
tation, I have ordered fupper: Will 
you do me the favour to partake 
with me, unlefs indeed you have 
{upped already?” I was obliged, 
fomewhat awkwardly, to decline his 
invitation, confcious as I was that 
the means of payment were not in 
my power. He continued however 
to urge my compliance, till at length 
it was, though reluctantly, yielded. 
My chief motive was the certainty 
of feeing Capper. 

My new acquaintance was exceed= 
ingly converfible, but his converfa- 
tion was chiefly characterized by 
franknefs and good humour. My 
referves gradually diminifhed, and 
] ventured to inform him, in general 
terms, of my former condition and 
prefent views. He liftened to my 
details with feeming attention, and 
commented on them with fome judi- 
cioufnefs. His ftatements, however, 
tended to difcourage me from re- 
maining in the city. 

Meanwhile the hour paffed and 
Capper did not appear. I noticed 


this circumftance to him with no 
little folicitude. He faid that poffi- 
bly he might have forgotten or ne- 
glected his engagement. His affair 
was not of the higheft importance, 
and might be readily poftponed to a 
future opportunity. He perceived 
that my vivacity was greatly damped 
by this intelligence. He importuned 
me to difclofe the caufe. He made 
himfelf very merry with my diftrefs, 
when it was at length difcovered. 
As to the expence of fupper, I had 
partaken of it at his invitation, he 
therefore fhould of courfe be charged 
with it. As to lodging, he had a 
chamber and a bed which he would 
infift upon my fharing with him. 

My faculties were thus kept upon 
the ftretch of wonder. Every new 
act of kindnefs in this man furpafied 
the fondeft expectation that I had 
formed. I faw no reafon why I 
fhould be treated with benevolence. 
I fhould have acted in the fame man- 
ner if placed in the fame circum- 
ftances; yet it appeared incongruous 
and inexplicable. I know whence my 
ideas of human nature were derived. 
They certainly were not the offspring 
of my own feelings. Thefe would 
have taught me that intereft and duty 
were blended in every a& of gene- 
rofity. , 

I did not come into the world 
without my fcruples and fufpicions. 
I was more apt to impute kindneffes 
to finifter and hidden than to obvio 
and laudable motives. I paufed % 
refle& upon the poffible defigns o 
this perfon. What end could be 
ferved | by this behaviour? I was no 
fubjeét of violence or fraud. I had 
neither trinket nor coin to ftimulate 
the treachery of others. What was 
offered was merely lodging for the 
night. Was this an aé& of fuch 
tranfcendent difintereftednefs as to 
be incredible ? My garb was meaner 
than that of my companion, but my 
intelletual accomplifhments were dt 
leaft upon a level with his. Why 
fhould he be fuppofed to be infenfible 
te my claims upon his kindnefs. I 
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wes a youth, deftitute of experience, 


money, and friends ; but I was not 


devoid of all mental and perfonal en- 
dowments. That my merit fhould be 
difcovered, even on fuch flender in- 
tercourfe, had furely nothing in it 
that fhocked belief. 

While I was thus deliberating, 
my new friend was earneft in his fo- 
licitations for my company. Fle re- 
marked my hefitation but afcribed it 
to a wrong caufe. “ Come,” faid he, 
“ T can guefs your objections and can 
obviate them. You are afraid of 
being ufhered into company; and 
people who have paffed their lives 
like you have a wonderful antipathy 
to ftrange faces ; but this is bed-time 
with our family, fo that we can defer 
your introduction to them till to- 
morrow. We may go to our cham- 
ber without being feen by any but 
fervants.” 

I had not been aware of this cir- 
cumftance. My reluctance flowed 
from a different caufe, but now that 
the inconveniences of ceremony were 
mentioned, they appeared to me of 
confiderable weight. 1 was well 
pleafed that they fhould thus be 
avoided, and confented to go along 
with him. 

We paffed feveral ftreets and 
turned feveral corners. At laft we 
turned into a kind of court which 
feemed to be chiefly occupied by 
ftables. ‘ We will go,” faid he, 
“ by the back way into the houfe. 

e fha!l thus fave ourfelves the ne- 

effity of entering the parlour, where 
fome of the family may fill be.” 

My companion was as talkative 
as ever, but faid nothing from which 
I could gather any knowledge of the 
number, character, and condition of 
his family. 

(To be Continued.) 
— 


Tothe Editorsof the Weekly Magazine. 
MORE OF THE THEATRE. 
ALTHOUGH I do not expe& to 


make many converts to my mode of 
thinking, yet obferving that you have 


fairly opened a field of combat for 
champions, theatric and anti-theatric 
—I with juft to break a lance and 
away. 

Some of your writers are fo un- 
wieldy and make fo many tours be- 
fore they come to the point, that I 
fhall let them alone. But one in 
the laft week’s Magazine, who writes 
con amore, is \efs difficult to come 
at, becaufe he is’more brief. He 
commends the theatre as a mode of 
conveying knowledge, and informs 
us that the prefs is anotHer vehicle 


ufed for the fame purpofe. 
-If the prefs never gave us any 
thing I would be for annibila- 


ting printing ; and if this writer, or 
any body elfe, can plainly fhew me 
what good the ftage has ever done, 
I will throw afide “ my prudence 
and profeffional wifdom” and enter 
with him into the walls of the 
theatre, to liften to the leffons of 
decorum and morality, uttered te 
empty feats; for, though I am will- 
ing to allow the incalculable effects 
which might be produced by a theatre 
under the direétion of a wise man, 
yet I think I know too much of man- 
kind to fuppofe that, under fuch 
circumftances, there would be any 
auditors. 

The miferable buffoonery and low 
farce which now reigns in our own 
and the Englith theatre, are a fufficient 
an{wer to all the theatrical moralifts 
who have ever written. It is not 
what ought to be, but what is the 
effect of any particular caufe, that 
we are to regard. 

Does not the ftage afford an idle 
and pernicious mode of life to many 
perfons of good natural abilities who 
might be ufefully employed? Does 
it not engrofs the time and money 
of many indigent perfons? Does it 
not give the mind a difrelifh for the 
beft and moft important things? Is 
it ever made the “ powerful engine” 
of doing good? Is Sng in it 
not always been, the most powerful 
engine of ridiculing the wife and 
virtuous of every age? Was it not 
by 
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by the medium of the theatre that 
the buffoon Ariftophanes fucceeded 
in vilifying and finally deftroying 
the moft enlightened fage of the 
heathen world, the great, the truly 
philofophic Socrates? 

Sune 23- A SOBER ENQUIRER. 

—$_— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 


CURSORY THOUGHTS UPON GRATI- 
TUDE AND INGRATITUDE. 


= 
A grateful mind 
Ry owing, Owes not, but ftill pays; at 


once 
Indebted and difcharg’d. MILTON. 


THOUGH the great number of 
the ungrateful and paucity of bene- 
factors be a fubje&t of our frequent 
lamentation, if the ideas attached to 
the terms, grateful and ungrateful 
were fufficiently difcriminated, and 
the various fources of, and induce- 
ments to benefits carefully examined ; 
perhaps we fhould not have occafion 
for fuch morofe reflections; as it 
would appear that many accufations 
of ingratitude are ill-founded; and 
thereby promote harmony and good 
will among the human family. 

Benefactor in its derivation is one 
of thofe words which carry with them 
their own definition being fimply a 
doer of good, and the a&ts which he 
produces can be confidered in three 
different views; as kindneffes, fa- 
vours, and fervicese 

A kindness, is an act, liberal and 
independent on the part of its author, 
though the object may be worthy 
and deferving of it. : 

A favour is a good deed, to which 
the recipient has no fhadow of claim: 
ot the remiffion of a merited punith- 
ment. 

A service, is an aid by which we 
contribute to the obtaining of fome 
defirable end. 

The principles which aCtuate the 
benefactor are either goodnefs’ of 
heart, pride, or felf-intereft. 

The true benefaétor, yielding to 
his natural propenfity, is infenfibly 


led to oblige, and he finds fuch a 
fatisfaction refult from the good 
done, as is at once, the utmoft merit 
and the utmoft recompenfe of the 
action. But all benefit will not ad- 
mit of the appellation good actions, 
as they are found at times to iffue in 
quite the reverf-. In fome inftances 
the benefactor is as far removed from 
real goodnefs as the prodigal from 
generofity ; and prodigality is too 
often united with avarice. The 
oftentatious man endeavours to con- 
vince others, as well as himfelf, of 
his fuperiority over him whom he 
obliges: infenfible to the fenfations 
of the unfortunate and incapable of 
virtue, his conduct can only be attri- 
buted to a wifh of appearing, what 
he really is not, influenced by the 
tender fympathies of nature. Ano- 
ther without having virtue or pride 
for his principles, aéts from an ex- 
‘pectation of reward; he feeks to pre- 
engage thofe, of whofe fervices he 
forefees he will be in need. Nothing 
is more ufual than thefe interefted 
exchanges—-nothing more rare than 
real fervices. 

Without affecting parallel or fym- 
metrical divifions, the ungtateful, 
may alfo be diftinguifhed by three 
diftine afpeas. 

Ingratitude confifts in forgetting, 
and in a wifh not to remember bene- 
fits, and has its origin, either in in- 
fenfibility, pride, or felf-intereft. 

The firft fpecies is found in we 
fickle fouls, without ftability. A 
fli€ted by the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, they have no retrofpect of 
the paft and are carelefs of the future ; 
they requeft without reluctance, re- 
ceive without bafhfulnefs, and forget 
without remorfe. Thus worthy of 
contempt or at beft of compaifion 
we may oblige them by pity, but 
ought not to efteem them fufficiently 
to give room to hatred. : 

But nothing can refcue him from 
abhorrence who, unable to diffemble 
the favours he has received, ftrives 
to root from his mind every recollec- 
tion of his benefactor; who, after 
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‘repented endeavours to invalidate the 


fuccour afforded him, finds his pride 
revolt againft any act of gratitude 
which might recall to his thoughts an 
humiliating fituation. He bluthes 
at misfortune, but never at vice : 
Such a character when arrived to 
profperity offers from an ambitious 
difplay, what to juftice he refufes. 
He aims to ufurp the glory of virtue, 
Figen sep in its moft facred 
ies. 


With regard to thofe (lefs hateful 
than fuch whom pride bay rendered 
unjuft, but more defpicable than the 
fickle fouls to which I firft adverted) 
who make of gratitude an interefted 


commerce, they reduce all the fer-, 


vices, which they receive, to an 
arithmeticai calculation; they for- 

t, becaufe to rememéer it is necef- 
fry to feel. They are ignorant that 
the advantage the benefactor poffeffes 
over the obliged is inappreciable, and 
that fentiments are not to be propor- 
tioned by rules of equation. They 
do not confider that in order to re- 
eftablifa an equality without deftroy- 
ing the obligation, it is neceflary the 
public fhould obferve aéts of grati- 
tude fo bright and eminent as to con- 
fider as fortunate, the fervices which 
may have been rendered. Without 
this, the rights of the benefactor will 
ever be imprefcriptible, and of which 
he cannot be divefted, but by the 
abufe which he himfelf may make 


f them. 
- It is too ufual to fee men foliciting 


favours with ardour and often with 
obfequious bafenefs—receiving them 
with indifference, as an act of juf- 
tice, and endeavouring to perfuade 
others, they had made no 
but that their defires had been fu- 
perfeded by a proffer of the fervice. 
In contemplating different charac- 
ters of ingratitude we fee wherein 
recognifance or gratitude confiits. 
it is a sentiment of the soul wbicb 
attaches us to our benefactor with a 
desire of evincing to bim its sincerity 
by actions, or at least by an avowal 
of a benefit which we make known 


with pleasure on occasions in ly 
chosen. 1 would here difcriminate 
betwixt this noble, generous fenti- 
ment, and a vague, lifelefs oftenta- 
tion, or fervile adulatory praifes 
which are in effe&t a new demand, 
rather than a thankful acknowledg- 
ment. I have often witneffed thefe 
vile fiatterers,—cver eager and never 
afhamed to receive,—taking occafion 
to mention the receipt of favours, 
and exaggerating their value before 
perfons who they know will reiterate 
the applaufe to the benefactor ; not 
to recompenfe, but to excite him to 


further facrifices of generofity. There 


has never been a man in a place of 
truft or emolument, who has not been 
furrounded by thefe cold enthusiasts 
to flatter and importune. 

Services ought to be concealed, 
but not gratitude; fhe admits and 
fometimes requires an open, unequivo- 
cal acknowledgment; but ill-timed 
and ill-placed tranfports will always 
be fufpected of duplicity or imperti- 
nence, unlefs they emanate from a 
lively imagination and the warm 
fenfations of an honeft heart, or are 
addreffed to a perfon from whom we 
have no more expectations. 

I would have gratitude even im- 
pofe itfelf on the heart with a 
of pain, though the fenfation thence 
arihag may afford pleafure when it 
has once taken poffefion. Yet far 
from wilhing it to be as an humili- 
ating chain of which we may feel 
nothing but the weight, I would 
have it a precious bond which may 
unite and cement us in cordial affec- 
tion and efteem. All men have their 
refpeCtive duties, but they have not 
all the fame difpofition to fulfil them. 
Some have a deeper fenfe of an obli- 
gation than others. But it will be 
found as one characteriltic of a grate- 
ful man, that he does not fuffer him- 
felf to be obliged by all the world. 
He confiders the magnitude of the 
engagement which he takes 
him, and will not fubmit to iy 
from them whom he efteems. We 
are never more anxious to ae 
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a debt than when it has been con- 
tracted with reluctance : and he moft 
bewails the event of bankruptcy who 
has borrowed from neceflity. 

But fince inducements to benefits 
are fo various ought gratitude for 
them always to be of the fame na- 
ture? What fenfe of obligation do 
1 owe him, who, from an emotion of 
a tranfitory pity, fhall have accorded 
a diminutive portion of his fuperfui- 
ties to a prefling want? What, to 
him, who, from oftentation or fickle- 
nefs, exercifes his prodigality without 
diftinétion of perion, merit, or ne- 
ceffity? What to him, who, from a 
mechanical defire of being officious, 
intriguing, and intermeddling, offers 
to all indifferently his kindneffes and 
folicitations ? 

Is my heart fufceptible of the fame 
fentiments towards thefe, as to an 
enlightened and fy:npathetic bene- 
factor, regulating even his compaf- 
fion by efteem—by the want and 
confequent effec of his fervices? re- 
{training his own expenditures to ad- 
minifter to a more urgent neceffity, 
though foreign to himfelf? We ought 
to eftimate virtues more by their 
principles than their effects, and 
fervices lefs by the advantage which 
the obliged derives than the facrifice 
made on the part of the odliger. 

There are fervices of very different 
kinds: a fingle expreffion or word, 
opportunely eahen, with wifdom or 
courage, is fometimes a fignal kind. 
nefs which merits more gratitude 
than many material benefits ; in like 
manner as the public avowal of an 
obligation is imes the moit 
noble act of prone yom 

However cruel a ar it 
may be, to be under the neceflity of 
complaining of thofe to whom we 
are indebted; there are circumftances 
which amply juftify fuch a conduct ; 
for when a benefactor, abufing the 
— he has rendered, ereéts him- 

into a tyrant, be is deprived of 
his rights, by the injuftice and ha 
tinefs of i behaviour. I cone 
this aflertion may feem fevere, bus I 
Vor. I, No. 22 
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am waded that the od/iger may 
be deprived of his rights, without 
the obliged being liberated from his 
duty: I comprehend that there will 
no longer be an attachment of foul, 
and that even hatred may enfue ; but 
he will not from hence be lefs fubject 
to the obligations he has contraéted. 
A man humbled by his patron is 
much more to be commiferated, than 
he who meets with none but the un- 
grateful. 

Generous hearts are more afflicted, 
than exafperated at ingratitude ; they 
feel more compaffion than hatred: 
a conicioufnefs of virtue fupports 
them. But it is not thus with them 
who are reduced to a ftate of humi- 
liation through the pride of a patron, 
as they fuffer without complaining ; 
at the fame time defpifing and ho- 
nouring him. Such may yet feize 
an opportunity for felf-jultification, 
frequently from the accused. They 
may become accusers and confoun« 
the tyrant. Silence would then be 
but a contemptible infenfibility; a 
firm and decent defence again{t an 
unjuft reproach of ingratitude is a 
duty equally facred with the avowal 
of a benefit. 

I have heard an opinion advanced 
on this fubje&t which has appeared 
to me, neither juft nor becoming, 
viz. that the vindictive character ori- 
ginates in the fame principle as the 
grateful, becaufe it is equally natural 
to remember bad as good fervices. 

If the fimple recollection of the 
good or bad one has experienced were 
the rule of perception we retain of 
it, their reafoning — be judicious, 
but there is nothing fo different and 
fo little dependent one on the other : 
The vindictive fpirit arifes from 

ide, fi ntly united to a confci- 
oufnefs felf-weaknefs ; efteeming 
itfelf too highly and having much to 
dread. 

Gratitude befpeaks at once a fenfe 
of juftice, and a foul difpofed to love, 
to which hatred would be a torment. 
It is true there are characters more 
loving than — who are grateful 
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even from the principle which pre- 
vents their being vindictive. A man 
pofleffed of fuch capacities, forgives 
his inferiors from pity—his equals 
from generofity; it is againft his 
fuperiors only, (that is, againft men 
more powerful than himfelf) that he 
fometimes retains his refentment 
and feeks fatisfaction. From the 
danger of revenge, he contemplates 
fame, but it is illufory. Neverthe- 
lefs, what proves there is no enmity 
in his heart, is, that the leaft atone- 
ment, moves and difarms Ifim and 
excites a relenting tendernefs. 

To refume in a few words, the 
obfervations 1 have attempted to 
make, The benefactor owes a duty 
to bim whom be bas obliged, whilst 
the latter contracts a necessary obli- 
gation, rarely dispensable. If bene- 
fits, inftead of being fcattered with- 
out diftin&tion were exercifed with 
difcernment, and the recipients were 
fufficiently fenfible of the fanétity of 
the engagements—attentive to con- 
tra&t them only with thofe whom 
they can always efteem, obligations 
would be far lefs numerous than they 
are, but the reciprocal duties would 
be folicitoufly fulfilled.  aLirqurs. 


—— 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 
ON PICKLED FRUITS. 


THE importance of health can 
never be doubted, and any queftion 
whofe decifion is intimately con- 
nefted with it muft therefore be 
highly interefting. Now, as I per- 
ceive in your laft number a long 
firing ef queries I am induced to 
trouble you in the fame way, trufting 
that fome of your medical friends 
will be fo obliging as to furnifh the 
information which I defire. 
Whoever has read your mifcellany 
muft be ftruck with the aftonifing 
difference between the quantity of 
food which is generally confumed 
and that which the experience of 
Rumford has found fufficient for 
cheerful, healthy, and vigorous ex- 





On Pickled Fruits. 


iftence. Ina ftate of nature, where 
the difficulties of procuring fubiif- 
tence are fo ftrong as to require the 
moft powerful impulfe to furmount 
them, and where the ftate of fociety 
is fuch as to afford no artificial relish 
to food, the keenne/s of hunger is a 
neceflary incentive to the laborious 
toil which muft fupply immediate 
wants: But in a ftate of civilization, 
where the acquiring of food demands 
but little exertion, and where the 
science of cookery affords fo many 
and fuch powerful pleafures for the 
palate, the neceflity of bunger muft 
be proportionably leis, and its in- 
fluence more fpeedily effectual. 
Does it not therefore appear that, 
fituated as we are, there is more 
danger of excefs than deficiency in 
our diet? If fo, would it not be more 
proper to employ restraints than ex- 
citements to hunger /—at any rate, 
would it not be wife to abandon the 
ule of strengtbeners to the appetite? 
Pickles excite hunger. They make 
the ftomach crave: but do they really 
give it ftrength? Are not ali stimu- 
lants to eating which impart no 
ftrength and which operate too fud- 
denly to have effected any thing in 
digeftion, injurious? Is not the hun- 
ger they produce followed by a pro- 
portional want of appetite, as the 
joviality of the drunkard is fueceeded 
by a proportional depreilion of {pirits? 
But even if the ule of provocatives 
to hunger were proper, there are folid 
and ferious reafons why Pickirs 
should not be used. They are often, 
perhaps always, impregnated with a 

folution of two poifonous metals. 
First. Tt is well-known that vine- 
gar, when cool, diffolves copper. 
Hence it follows that vinegar which 
has been boiled in copper, brafs, or 
bell-metal veffels acquires the quality 
of a poifon, if not removed before it 
cools. But is it known that bot vi- 
negar is not liable to a fimilar change 
though lefs in degree and not fo per- 
ceptible? The friétion of leather and 
bare-feet on ftone ‘would not be fup- 
pofed to injure'tthe latter; but obferve 
the 
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the havoc it has made on the fill of 
the State-Houfe door in this city: 
Befides, we know that there are many 
powerful caufes which will ever elude 
a pofitive detection. Is it not there- 
fore very doubtful that hot vinegar 
derives no noxious property from the 
veffels in which it may be placed? 
And is not the greenness, obtained or 
preferved by the ufe of copper or 
bell-metal veffels in the pickle-making 
procefs, bought at a very dear rate? 
Second. After the pickles have 
gone through this dangerous part of 
the bufinefs, they are put into jars 
or pots which are covered with gla- 
zing, in the compofition of which 
lead is a principal ingredient. Vine- 
gar is known to act on this glazing, 
in fuch a manner, as to acquire the 
properties of the lead. Thefe though 
apparently lefs potent than thofe of 
copper, are certainly alfo poifenous. 
Now, though their effe&ts be not fui- 
den or apparent, are not fruits, which 
are impregnated with an acid folu- 
tion of copper and lead very unfit to 
be introduced into the human fto- 
mach ? Ye Ze 
Philad. 6mo. 25th. 
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Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 


I senp you, for publication, fome 
extracts, from Hunter’s Sacred Bio- 
graphy, a work too little known in 
this country, although one American 
edition has been printed at Bofton— 
I am perfuaded many of your readers 
will thank you for introducing to 
their libraries, this valuable book, 
which for important information, hap- 
py application of events, and elegance 
of ftile, exceeds any work of the kind 
in our language. Be As 
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SENECA, the joie taal Roman 
moralift, was preceptor to the Empe- 
ror Nero, and had early and ftudiouily 
trained him to virtue. But falling 
under the difpleafure of that fangui- 
nary tyrant, he was condemned to 
lofe his life, by being blooded to 
death. The day of execution being 


arrived, he prepared to meet his fate 
with intrepidity, and to die as he had 
lived, in communicating ufeful know- 
ledge. His pupils gathered round 
him, eager to mark his dying deport. 
ment, and provided with their wri- 
ting tables, to record and preferve 
his laft fayings. He was put into the 
warm bath, the arteries of his legs 
and arms were opened, and the purple 
fluid which fuftains life, gradually 
drained off, while his forrowing, ad- 
miring difciples caught the words as 
they fell from his parched lips. 

But a greater than Seneca is here. 
We are this night gathered round a 
dying Mofes, to liften to the laft 
accents of that tongue which, one 
excepted, fpake as never man f{pake. 
We behold him neither impetuouily 
rufhing forwards into the mortal con- 
fli€t, nor timidly fhrinking from it; 
but advancing with a fteady, majettic 
ftep, to meet the king of terrors. 
The interefts of the God of Ifrael, 
and of the Ifrael of God, had em- 
ployed his thoughts all his life long; 
and, blended in one, they glow in 
and expand his heart to his lateft mo- 
ment. He was fpeedily to ceafe from 
every earthly care, to ceafe from 
ferving Ifrael any longer, to be occu- 
pied with God only; but even in 
death he is contriving the means of 
doing good to that dearly beloved, 
that fondly cherifhed people. As if 
his heart had relented at the harfhnefs 
of fome of the expreffions which 
fidelity and a fenfe of duty had ex- 
torted from him; like one unwilling 
to part with them under any fem- 
blance of unkindnefs or difpleafure, 
he again affumes the tender father, 
tunes his tongue to the law of kind- 
nefs, buries all refentment of the paft, 
and every thing unpleafant, in the 
profpects of futurity, in the gentlenefs 
and benevolence of friends who were 
feparating to meet no more. 

The foul that is at peace with God 
defires to be at peace with all men; 
and it is meet that dying breath be 
fweetened with mercy, forgivenefs, 
and love. Slowly and folemnly as 
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Mofes advanced to meet his latter 
end, would we accompany his fteps in 
his laft progrefs through the beloved 
tents of Ifrael, and his afcent to the 
hill, from whence he never fhould 
return. With a heart like his, over- 
flowing with charity to the whole 
church of God, and filled with fenti- 
ments of peculiar affection towards 
you, we behold the approach of that 
hour which is to difperfe us, perhaps 
too forever. With a blefling on our 
lips, like him, and O that his God and 
ours may make it effectual! we are 
haftening to bid you farewell. 

“ And this is the bleffing where- 
with Mofes the man of God bleffed 
the children of Ifrael before his 
death,” .is the beginning of the 54th 
and laft porasha, or great fection of 
the law, into which the whole books 
of Mofes were fubdivided, for the 
conveniency of publicly reading them, 
in conjunction with the prophets, 
every Sabbath-day; a cuftom which 
prevailed in the Jewifh church, down 
to the times of our Saviour and his 
apoftles, as we learn from feveral 
paflages of the Gofpel hiftory. Thus 
Chrift himfelf, “ when he came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up, as his cuftom was, went into the 
fynagogue, on the Sabbath-day, and 
ftood up for to read, And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Efaias, And when he had 
opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, becaufe he hath 
anointed me to preach the Gofpel to 
the poor: he hath fent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of 
fight to the blind, to fet at liberty 
them that are bruifed: to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord. And 
he clofed the book, and he gave it 
again to the minifter, and fat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were 
in the fynagogue were faftened on 
him. And he began to fay unto them, 
this day is this feripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” Thus James, in deter- 


mining the queftion in the fynod of 





Jerufalem, concerning the neceffity 
of circumcifion, fays, * Mofes of old 
time hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the fyna- 
ogues every Sabbath-day.” And 
aul and Barnabas, when “‘ they came 
to Antioch, in Pifidia, went into the 
f on the Sabbath-day, and 
at down. And after the reading of 
the law and the prophets, the ruiers 
of the fynagogue fent unto them, fay- 
ing, ye men and brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the peo- 
le, fay on.” 

The firft fe€tion begins with the 
opening of the book of Genefis, and 
goes up to the ninth verfe of the fixth 
chapter, and is called Beresbit, the 
firft word in the Hebrew Bible. The 
fecond begins at thefe words in the 
fixth chapter, “ Thefe are the gene- 
rations of Noah:” and is thence called 
Noah, and ends at the beginning of 
chapter twelfth, which fets out with 
the call of Abraham, and is therefore 
ftyled the fection Lec Leca, iv e. 
“ Get thee out,” and fo of the reft. 
To bring the whole fifty-four divifions 
within the compafs of the year, they 
joined two of the fhorteft into one 
readinge Thus the whole conftitu- 
tion, both as to civil and facred 
things, was a rehearfed once 
every year; fo that it was impoflible 
for any decent Ifraelite to be grofsly 
ignorant of either the laws, the hif- 
tory, or the religion of his country. 

firft public le€ture was on the 
Sabbath that followed the feaft of 
tabernacles, and went on till the anni- 
verfary of that feaft returned. I 
have mentioned thefe circumftances 
for feveral reafons. I am not ill 
pleafed to have fo refpectable an 
example for attempting a mode of 
inftruGion, which reafon and expe- 
rience convince us to be at once the 
moft pleafant and the moft ufeful. 
I honour human learning, I admire 
great talents, I am enchanted with 
eloquence; bute am perfuaded, if 
saving knowledge be communicated, 
it is by the quick and powerful energy 
of God’s word coming, not with the 
allurements 











allurements of man’s wifdom, “ but 
in demonftration of the Spirit, and of 
power.” The laft reafon I have at 
prefent to render for this digreffion, 
if it be thought one, is its affording 
me an opportunity of earneftly recom- 
mending to mafters and miftrefles of 
families, the regular and progreffive 
ufe of the Scriptures, within the pre- 
cinéts of their private houfeholds, for 
the inftruction of their children and 
ervants. I am well aware that from 
a diffidence and humility not too 
feverely to be blamed, fome. younger 
heads of families are tempted to ne- 
gle& family worlhip altogether, be- 
caufe fome parts of it they cannot, 
dare not, undertake: that, for exam- 
ple, of addrefling God in prayer, as 
the mouth of their domeftic little 
church. Let them begin with reading 
aloud the word of God: for this furely 
they have courage fufficient. They 
will be brought to pray infenfibly, 
they will foon ceafe to be afhamed of 
that which is their higheft honour and 
moft glorious privilege. 


An, little do we refle&, living at 
our eafe, enjoying the bleffings of 
mild and equitable government, “ fit- 
ting every one under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree, while there is 
none to make us afraid ;” little do we 
refle&t on the mifery and tears of my- 
riads of our fellow-creatures oppref- 
fed, and there is none to help them; 
whofe cry inceffantly rifes up to hea- 
ven, but rifes in defpair. Think what 
multitudes of the bold and hardy 
Africans are yearly driven or trepan- 
ned into fervitude, through the vio- 
lence or craft of their own country- 
men, or, through the more fierce and 
unrelenting principle ef European 
avarice, which has reduced ilavery to 
a fyftem, has invented an article of 
commerce which God and nature 
abhor, and concur to prohibit ; and 
what is the fubjeé&t of the infamous, 
impious traffic? the fouls and bodies 
of men. 

Who can turn his eyes, without 
weeping tears of blood, to the fertile 
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foil, the clement air, and the fimple, 
harmlefs inhabitants of the eaftern 
world, and obferve the gifts of nature 
perverted into a curfe, the goodnefs 
of Providence thwarted by the curfed 
luft of power, or more curfed luit of 
wealth, and the patient, uncomplain- 
ing Afiatic, perifhing for hunger, in 
his own luxuriant domain: and the 
Ganges difgorging millions of fetid 
neve into the ocean, the corpfes of 
wretches who died for lack of food, 
to purchafe for a ftill greater wretch 
an empty title, and a feat among the 
lawgivers of the wifeft, molt polifhed, 
and humane of the nations of the 
weftern world. 

Look to the thin and fcanty remains 
of the lous and profperous nations 
of the fouthern hemifphere, and a 
land whofe veins are gold, and its 
mountains filver, of which cruelty 
and avarice have been conftrained to 
make a defert, in order to fecure the 
poffeffion of it. Behold the fullen, 
deje&ted native trampling under his 
feet gold and diamonds, which he 
dare not put forth his hand to touch; 
and reproaching Heaven with heap- 
ing upon him, in its anger, treafures 
which have attraéted, not the pious 
zeal and attention, but the infernal 
rage, of men who neverthelefs dare 
to call themfelves Chriftians. 


a 


STORY OF LA ROCHE. 
[Continued from page 250.} 
THEY travelled by thort ftages; 
for the philofopher was as good as his 
word, in taking care that the old man 
fhould not be fatigued. The party 
had time to be well acquainted with 
one another, and their friendfhip was 
increafed by acquaintance. La Roche 
found a degree of fimplicity and gen- 
tlenefs in his companion, which is not 
always annexed to the character of a 
learned or a wife man. His daugh- 
ter, who was prepared to be afraid of 
him, was equally undeceived. She 
found in him nothing of that felf- 
importance which fuperior parts, or 
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great cultivation of them, is apt to 


‘confer. He talked of every thing 


but philofophy or religion; he feemed 
to enjoy every pleafure and amufe- 
ment of ordinary life, and to be 
interefted in the moft common topics 
of difcourfe; when his knowledge or 
learning at any time appeared, it was 
delivered with the utmoft plainnefs, 
and without the leaft fhadow of 
dogmatifm. 

On his part, he was charmed with 
the fociety of the good clergyman 
and his lovely daughter. He found 
in them the guilelefs manner of the 
earlieft times, with the culture and 
accomplifhment of the moft refined 
ones: Every better feeling, warm 
and vivid; every ungentle one, re- 
preffed or overcome. He was not 
addifted to love; but he felt himfelf 
happy in being the friend of Made. 
moiselle La Roche, and fometimes 
envied her father the poffeflion of 
fuch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, 
they arrived at the dwelling of La 
Roche. It was fituated in one of 
thofe valleys of the canton of Berne, 
where nature feems to repofe, as it 
were, in quiet, and has enclofed her 
retreat with mountains inacceffible. 
—A ftream, that fpent its fury in the 
hills above, ran in front of the houfe, 
and a broken water-fall was feen 
through the wood that covered its 
fides; below, it circled round a tufted 
plain, and formed a little lake in 


_ front of a village, at the end of 


which appeared the fpire of La 
Roche’s church, rifing above a clump 
of beeches. 

MF. cesosseeee enjoyed the beauty of 
the fcene ; but, to his companions, it 
recalled the memory of a wife and 
parent they had loft.—The old man’s 
forrow was filent ; his daughter fobbed 
and wept. Her father took her hand, 
kiffed it twice, preffed it to his bofom, 
threw up his to Heaven and 
having wiped off a tear that was juft 
about to drop from each, began to 
point out to his gueft fome of the moft 
ftriking objeéts which the profpedt 


afforded. The philofopher interpreted 
all this; and he could but fhghtly 
cenfure the creed from which it arofe. 

They had not been long arrived, 
when a number of La Roche's pa- 
rifhioners, who had heard of his return, 
came to the houfe to fee and welcome 
him. The honeft folks were awk- 
ward, but fincere, in their profeffions 
of regard.—They made fome at- 
tempts at condolence ;—it was too 
delicate for their handling; but La 
Roche took it in good part. “ It has 
pleafed God,” —faid he ; and they faw 
he had fettled the matter with him- 
felf.-—Philofophy could not have done 
fo much with a thoufand words. 


It was now evening, and the good ~ 


peafants were about to depart, when 
a clock was heard to ftrike feven, and 
the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country folks, who had 
come to welcome their paftor, turned 
their looks towards him at the found; 
he explained their meaning to his 
gueft. “ That is the fignal,” faid he, 
“ for our evening exercife; this is 
one of the nights of the week in which 
fome of my parifhioners are wont to 
join in it; a little ruftic faloon ferves 
for the chapel of our family, and 
fuch of the good people as are with 
us ;—-if you choofe rather to walk out, 
I will furnifh you with an attendant; 
or here are a few old books that may 
afford you fome entertainment with- 
in.” By no means,” anfwered the 
philofopher; “ I will attend Ma’moi- 
felle at her devotions.”"—“ She is 
our organift,” faid La Roche; “ our 
neighbourhood is the country of mu- 
fical mechanifm; and I have a fmail 
organ fitted up for the purpofe of 
afhfting our finging.”"—“ "Tis an 
additional inducement,” replied the 
other; and they walked into the room 
together. At the end ftood the organ 
mentioned by La Roche; before it 
was a curtain, which his daughter 
drew afice, and, placing herfelf on a 
feat within, and drawing the curtain 
clofe, fo as to fave her the awkward- 
nefs of an exhibition, began a volun- 
tary, folemn and beautiful in the 

higheft 
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highelt degree. Mr. sssesseee Was NO 
mulician, but he was not altogether 
infenfible to mulic; this faftened on 
his mind more ftrongly, from its beau- 
ty being unexpected. The folemn 
prelude introduced a hymn, in which 
fuch of the audience as could fing 
immediately joined; the words were 
moftly taken é m Holy Writ; it fpoke 
the praifes of God, and his care of 
good men. Something was faid of 
the death of the juft, of fuch as die 
in the Lord.——-The organ was touched 
with a hand lefs firm ;—it paufed, it 
ceafed ;—-and the fobbing of Ma’moi- 
felle La Roche was heard in its ftead. 
Her father gave a fign for ftopping 
the pfalmody, and rofe to pray. He 
was difcompofed at firft, and his voice 
faltered as he fpoke; but his heart 
was in his words, and his warmth 
overcame his embarraflment. He 
addreffed a Being whom he loved, and 
he fpoke for thofe he loved. His 


parifhioners catched the ardour of the 
good old man; even the philofopher 
felt himfelf moved, and forgot, for 
a moment, to think why he fhould 


not. 

La Roche's religion was that of 
fentiment, not theory, and his gueft 
was averfe from difputation; their 
difcourfe, therefore, did not lead to 
queftions concerning the belief of 
either; yet would the old man fome- 
times fpeak of his, from the fulnefs 
of a heart impreffed with its force, 
and wifhing to fpread the pleafure he 
enjoyed in it. The ideas of his God, 
and his Saviour, were fo congenial to 
his mind, that every emotion of it 
naturally awaked them. A philofo- 
pher might have called him an enthu- 
fiaft; but if he pofleffed the fervour 
of enthufiafts, he was guiltlefs of their 
bigotry. Our Father which art in 
Heaven!” might the good man fay— 
for he felt it—and all mankind were 
his brethren. 

“ You regret, my friend,” faid he 
to Mr. ssseseeeeey when my daughter 
and I talk of the exquifite pleafure 
derived from mufic, you regret your 
want of mufical powers and mulical 
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feelings; it is a department of foul, 
you fay, which nature has almoft 
denied you, which, from the effects 
you fee it have on others, you are 
fure muft be highly delightful —W hy 
fhould not the fame thing be faid of 
religion? Truft me, I feel it in the 
fame way, an energy, an infpiration, 
which I would not lofe for all the 
bleflings of fenfe, or enjoyments of 
the world; yet, fo far from leffening 
my relifh of the pleafures of life, 
methinks I feel it heighten them all. 
The thought of receiving it from 
God, adds the blefling of fefitiment 
to that of fenfation in every good 
thing I poffefs; and when calamities 
overtake me—and I have had my 
fhare—it confers a dignity on my 
affliction,—fo lifts me above the 
world. Man, | know, is but a worm 
—yet, methinks, I am then allied to 
God !”—It would have been inhuman 
in our philofopher, to have clouded, 
even with a doubt, the funfhine of 
this belief. 

His difcourfe, indeed, was very 
remote from metaphyfical difquilition, 
or religious controverfy. Of all men 
] ever knew, his ordinary converfation 
was the leaft tinctured with pedantry, 
or liable to differtation. With La 
Roche and his daughter, it was per- 
feGtly familiar. The country round 
them, the manners of the village, the 
comparifon of both with thofe of 
Engiand, remarks on the works of 
favourite authors, on the fentiments 
they conveyed, and the paffions they 
excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality, or alter- 
nate advantage, among the fpeakers, 
were the fubjefts they talked on. 
Their hours too of riding and walking 
were many, in which Mr. ccssessseey as 
a ftranger, was fhewn the remarkable 
fcenes and curiofities of the country. 
They would fometimes make little 
expeditions to contemplate, in differ- 
ent attitudes, thofe aftonifhing moun- 
tains, the cliffs of which, covered 
with eternal fnows, and fometimes 
fhooting into fantaftic fhapes, form 
the termination of moft of the Swifs 

profpects, 
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pects. Our philofopher afked 
“es queftions as to their natural 
hiftory and productions. La Roche 


_obferved the fublimity of the ideas 


which the view of their ftupendous 
fummits, inacceffible to mortal foot, 
was calculated to infpire, which na- 
turally, faid he,. leads the mind to 
that Being by whom their foundations 
were laid‘ They are not feen in 
Flanders!” faid Ma’moifelle with a 
figh. ‘ That’s an odd remark,” faid 
Mr. Cocccccecey imiling.—She blufhed, 
and he enquired no farther. ‘+ 
*T was with regret he left a fociety 
in which he found himfelf fo happy; 
but he fettled with La Roche and his 
daughter a plan of correfpondence; 
and they took his promife, that, if 
ever he came within fifty leagues of 
their dwelling, he fhould travel thofe 
fifty leagues to vifit them. 
[ To be Continued.) 


——— 


A Letter, to Dr. Benjamin Smith 
Barton, on supplying the City of 
Philadelphia weg ater. 

Bofton, December 18, 1797. 
Dear Str, 


ALTHOUGH this, letter fhould 
not contain one py idea on the 
fubje& matter of it, or afford one 
new and ufeful hint, yet I do myfelf 
honour by writing, becaufe it evinces 
my anxiety for, and regard to the 
ge Philadelphia. 

epidemic which has prevailed 
in two fummers in that city, is very 
alarming. It is natural for mankind 
to receive the abatement, or inter- 
ruption of an evil, as its cure— 
But when it has been fo exceedingly 
diftreffing as that which has affli€ted 
your fociety, it is our duty to be 
anxioufly engaged in the means, 
which under a Divine bleffing, may 
avoid it, or arreft its progrefs in 
future. 

Whether the fever has been im- 
ported, or whether it has been gene- 
rated in the city, yet there is clearly, 
a general pre-difpofition to it at a 


certain feafon of the year; and this 
muft be produced by a general caufe. 
I may be altogether in an error, 
when I attribute it to the air, and 
water. But believing that I am 
right, I with to offer you a few 
thoughts on the fubje&, as to a 
remedy. 

I have not had the pleafure and 
advantage of being much in Phila- 
delphia, but I recollect the face of 
the city as a pee There are no 
hills there, and of courfe muft be a 
deficiency of fprings in the earth. 
The water of your wells muft of 
courfe, when the water is low, de- 
pend in a great meafure, upon filtra- 
tions from the river, and from receffes 
near the furface of the ground, or 
from both. The waters, as they pafs, 
partake of the damps and vapours 
near the noifome vaults, kc. This, 
added to the injury they receive from 
their ftagnant ftate in the wells, 
cannot fail to render them very un- 
wholefome. 

Your atmofphere is not agitated 
by the fea-breezes which we complain 
of in Bofton. The reflection, by the 
brick walls, of the rays of the fun, in 
the heat of fummer, renders the air, 
in a degree, unfit for refpiration, and 
deprives it of that elafticity which 
is neceflary for the fupport and invi- 
goration of animal bodies. I need 
not dwell upon an hypothefis, with 
which you are infinitely better ac- 
quainted than I am.—But now for 
the remedy. 

The waters of the Schuylkill Falls, 
are, as I am informed, forty-four 
feet perpendicularly higher than the 
ftreets in Phil: ja.* Thofe falls 
are feventeen miles from the city. 
There has been an attempt to form 
a canal there, which for the prefent 
is laid afide. My project is, to form 
a fubterraneous aqueduct from thofe 
falls to the city. This can be done, 
at comparatively a very fmall ex- 
pence. A canal can never rife above 
the loweft level of any part of the 

* The elevation of the river near Nor- 
riftown, appears to be referred to. Ep. 

channel, 
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channel, but an aqueduct, upon hy- 
draulic principles, may be brought 
over any height not fuperior to that 

of the fountain from whence it draws. 
The canal muft be on a level or de- 
clining by locks, and therefore muft 
be funk at great expence into hills 
and mountains ; but three feet below 
the furface of the ground fecures the 
aqueduct from the froft. 

Six logs of hard pine, laid in a 
trench, each having a caliber of three 
and an half inches, and leading from 
a fountain of forty-four feet higher 
than the places of delivery, will iffue 
180 gallons of water each minute, 
10,800 gallons in an hour, 279,200 
in twenty-four hours. The logs be- 
ing of a caliber of four and an half 
inches, will deliver double the quan- 
tity. This calculation may appear 
to be extravagant, but it is founded 
in an actual experiment which I fhall 
mention. This quantity of water 


will fupply your families, your fac- 
tories, your cattle, your fhipping, 
and anfwer the purpofe of wafhing 
your ftreets, and fprinkling the fides 


of your houfes. A perpendicular 
tube in the front of each houfe, may 
have a plug in the head or fide of it. 
A tin tube with a head, formed for 
fprinkling, may be placed in it, in 
fuch a manner as to wafh or cool 
the fides of the houfes, and to wafh 
the ftreet. If the fountain is forty 
feet higher than the ftreet, the ten- 
dency of the water to a level, and 
the force of a column forty feet high, 
will wath the walls of the higheft 
houfe. I need not mention to you, 
the great advantage derived from 
the ufe of Jiving or running waters. 

The expences of this work, on a 
free and generous calculation, may 
be as follows. 

Allowing one mile for circum- 
ftances of unfavourable ground, the 
whole may be eighteen miles in 
length. The logs ought to be ten 
inches diameter at the fmalleft end, 
and about fourteen feet long. The 
price will be five cents for each foot 
in length; multiplied by fix will 
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make 1600 dollars a mile ; 18 miles, 
allowing for waftage, will be thirty 
thoufand dollars—Digging the trench 
four feet deep, boring, and placing 
the logs, at 12 dollars @ rod, will 
amount to 69,120 dollars, afl added, 
makes 99,120 dollars. “The other 
charges, fuch as refervoirs,” gates, 
iron rings for the receiving logs &c. 
may raife the expence to 110,000 
dollars. 

The calculation as to expence, is 
from my own experienc®, in an aque- 
dué formed from a pond in Roxbury 
to Bofton, five miles in length, which 
has been much under my care and 
attention, as prefident of the corpo- 
ration to which it belongs: but the 
fame might be done much cheaper 
now. A machine is invented by a 
man in this ftate, which turns the 
log whilft the auger ftands fixed. A 
log, turned by the force of a water 
wheel, is bored and fixed in feven 
minutes. The logs here were five 
cents a foot, but I conceive they 
may be floated down the Schuylkill 
and Delaware much cheaper. The 
expence of drawing them to the 
works will be confiderable, but that 
I have included in the twelve dollars 
a rod for the work. 

The quantity of water is calcula- 
ted in this way—a log of three and 
an half inch caliber one mile from a 
fountain, and forty-eight feet lower 
than its furface, delivered 92 gallons 
in one minute. At five miles from 
the fountain the quantity was much 
lefs, but no experiment has been 
made to determine the quantity of 
diminution. 

The quantity was not lefflened by 
the aqueduct’s paffing a height, 
within ten feet of the level of the 
fountain, after it had defcended forty- 
eight feet below it, but certain cir- 
cumftances, incident to the opera- 
tions, will leffen the quantity. There 
will be a check to the current from 
the roughnefs of the wood. The log 
next to the fountain muft receive 
the fucceeding one, this forms an 
interruption which creates an eddy 
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and-abates the force of the water— 
encreafing, proportionably as you 
the place of reception, 
to the place of delivery. In Europe 
they have leaden or caft iron tubes, 
which obviate thefe difadvantages in 
a great meafure. The encreafe of 
the diameter of the caliber will ren- 
der thefe obftructions much lefs, but 
as the logs muft be longer, I believe, 
that thofe of three and an half inch 
bore, though you have one third 
more in number, would be preferable. 
A refervoir on an elevated’ place 
near the city will be neceffary, be- 
caufe the water may be running to 
that in the night time, when none 
is ufed in the city. This may be 
made of bricks laid in a cement com- 
pofed of one third lime, and two 
thirds earth, called by the Dutch 
Terras, and by the Portuguefe Paz- 
zellaro. This morter I find, by expe- 
riment, petrifies and becomes as hard 
as ftone when kept under. water. 
This earth is found on a hill in Saint 
Euftatia, where there is the appear- 
ance of a former volcano, and near 
the burning mountains in Poituzal. 
Perhaps it is the afhes of a volcano. 
The whole expence of crofs hori- 
zontal tubes, leading through all the 
ftreets, and the upright tubes, at 
each houfe, added to the fum before 
mentioned, may arife to two hundred 
thoufand dollars. The tax of five 
dollars on each houfe, will pay a 
great intereft upon this capital. Nor 
is this money loit, for the labour of 
drawing a family’s water from a per- 
pendicular tube, in the kitchen, or 
by the door, will be annually, more 
than five dollars lefs, than drawing 
it from wells, by pumps, or by other 


machinery. 


If I am mifinformed in regard to 
the height of the water at the falls, 
yet it is certainly high enough to 
water the city, and fix logs* will be 
enough to conduct it there, 

Your candour will find an apology 
for' my intruding a tedious letter up- 
en youe Should you be of opinion 

* A trench containing fix fets of logs. 
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that any ideas in it can be ufeful, 
you will communicate it to whom 
you pleafe; but I could with that 
my friend Mr. Bingham might read 
it, if you fhould fhew it to any one. 
I have the honour to be, 
With great refped, 
Your moft humble fervant, 
Je SULLIVAN. 
DOCTOR BARTON. 


- 
DO THINGS IN STYLE. 


Tu ERE are many new cuftomis, 
which have been but very lately in- 
troduced, which we of the old f{chool, 
plain men like (perhaps you and) me, 
find it rather difficult to adopt, prin- 
cipally from the language made ufe 
of by thofe who would recommend 
them. Some apology indeed may be 
offered for the introduction of new 
language to exprefs new things, 
which the founders of our language 
could not be fuppofed to know any 
thing about; but as our authors of 
dictionaries plod on in the old way, 
and take no more notice of new 
phrafes than if they did not exift, it 
falls hard upon us, who are fomewhat 
too far advanced in life to go to 
fchool again, and whofe organs of 
fpeech, I am afraid, are not pliable 
enough to learn a new language.—In 
making my complaint to you, I know 
I am pleading the caufe of many 
others in a like fituation; but I am 
afraid ILmay not make myfelf tho- 
roughly intelligible, and muft there- 
fore ufe a defcriptive kind of circum- 
locution, which you perhaps will be 
able to make out with fome diff- 
culty, but which your young readers 
will catch by a fingle hint. 

Of late years, Sir, I find that what- 
ever we do, we muft do in style. Now 
this doing things in style, being a 
general rule, and applied to every 
action of our lives, puzzles me very 
much to find out its real meaning in 
any one cafe. If we build a houfe, 
we muft build it. in style. If we 
furnifh it, the. furniture muft be in 
style. If we give a dinner in it, it 

mutt 
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muft be given in style ; and if we ride 
a horfe, keep a coach, or fail in a 
boat, all muft be in style, and what 
ftyle is, is always to me the perplex- 
ing queftion. Style, however, has 
certain accompaniments which I un- 
derftand very readily. If, for exam- 
ple, my wife is to give a dinner in 
style, fhe afks me for more money 
than the ufual allowance. If we are 
to Vilit Beececoeee in style, I mutt vifit 
my banker firft; and before I could 
finifh my houfe in Berkthire in style, 
it was neceflary I fhould mortgaze 
part of my eftate. All this I can 
comprehend, although I do not think 
myfelf much the wiser for it, and am 
certainly not likely to be the richer. 

But when I am told that our new 
footman waits at table in style, I 
cannot fo eafily comprehend his ex- 
cellency, for he has broken more china 
and glaffes within a month, than his 
year’s wages come to; and when I 
was overperfuaded to leave off my 
fquare-toed thoes, and befpeak a pair 
in style, they brought on a fit of the 
gout, which confined me for fix 
weeks. I have lately, too, been ad- 
vifed to exchange my old black 
horfes for a pair, the colour of which 
is More in style; what style means 
in this cafe, I can only guefs by the 
difference, which will amount to 
about a hundred pounds. 

My children were . very happily 
placed at a boarding fehoo! near our 
houfe, but I was told that that was 
not doing things in style, and that I 
ought to fend them about twelve miles 
farther off, where there was a {chool, 
the fcholars of which are the daugh- 
ters of perfons of rank, and where I 
might be affured, my girls would be 
brought up in style—Style, in this 
cafe, was two hundred guineas a year, 
inftead of fifty, befide an extra-allow- 
ance for pocket-money, that they 
might purchafe trifles, or occafionally 
play a harmlefs rubber in style. 

Since this—fhall I call it, sty/oma- 
nia, feized my family; the whole 
houfe has been metamorphofed in the 
ftrangeft manner. My old friends 
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have deferted me, and why? Becaufe 
I cannot give them a plain dinner as 
I ufed to do, a joint and a pudding, 
and a bottle of the right old fort, a 
kind of diet, which, as one of them 
ufed to fay, was what a man could 
eat and understand—but forfooth, I 
muft now have a dozen difhes with 
ftrange names, and three or four 
kinds of wine that do not deferve that 
name at all, a change of plates at 
every mouthful, till dinner has be- 
come both a fatigue and a riddle— 
and all this, becaufe I am overper- 
fuaded to do things in style—True, 
indeed, my table is not wholly defert- 
ed; my wife’s new acquaintance are 
numerous enough, and are people who 
live in style; that is, Sir, if I under- 
ftand it right, people who eat when 
they have no appetite, and fpend 
more than they are worth. But thefe 
are trifles, for I am told, there is no 
getting through the world without 
living in style, and this I will fay, 
that people who live in style do get 
through the world much fafter than 
others, and have much fooner done 
with its cares and troubles. 

We lately had a widow-fifter of 
mine on a vifit. Her hufband, Sir 
Solomon Gripe, was a rich diftiller, 
and dying without children, Martha 
inherited his whole fortune. She was 
at the time of his death fo far ad- 
vanced in years, that a very {mall 
moiety of what fhe then poffeffed 
would have been more than fufficient 
for all her wants, had fhe not learned 
to do things in style, by which means 
fhe contrives to employ the whole an- 
nual income of her eftates. As fhe 
has declared that my family will in- 
herit her property, we are always 
very glad to fee her, and indeed her 
refolution is what fhe ought to keep, 
for fhe was the firft to introduce style 
into our family, and can do no lefa 
than enable us to furpport it when fhe 
is gone to that country where /iving 
in style is not, as I apprehend, a mat- 
ter of fo much necefflity. 

Her vifits are dire€ted as much to 
the improvement of our tafte, as to 
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the cultivation of family affection, 
and Iam fometimes forry that my 
dullnefs and unaptnefs to learn, oc- 
cafions fome finall difputes between 
us. On her laft vifit, the declared 
fhe believed I never would learn to 
do things in style, and running over 
the houfe with the agility and volubi- 
lity of fifteen, fhe afked 4 hundred 
queftions without waiting for an an- 
{wer, and cenfured a hundred faults 
without admitting of a defence: Was 
that glafs fit to drink out—that bell 
fit to pull? That frame fit to pyt fuch 
a picture in? That bed fit to lie on? 
Thefe horfes fit to draw? Thefe fer- 
wants fit to knock at a door? That 
wig fit to wear? That drefs fit to be 
feen in? and that poker fit to ftir a 
fire? All which and many more con- 
cluded with, “ Lord! brother, you 
never wil! learn to do things in ftyle; 
it fhocks me to fee your whole houfe ; 
houfe ! do I call it, why it is not fit 
tofwing a cat ine Such rooms—look 
at the ceiling—no style—-and the wain- 
fcot, why don’t you get the new paper, 
and make things /ook a little stylish?” 
To all which I return humble and 
refpe€tful anfwers, deplore my igno- 
rance, blame the blindnefs of my pa- 
rents, who did not inftruct me in style, 
and the cares of the counting-houfe, 
which have ever fince prevented that 
neceffary branch of learning. 
Converfing on this fubje& the other 
night with an old friend, who lived 
before f{tyle was known, he informed 
me that he had obtained lately from 
a gentleman of style, fome inftructions 
for the management of a family in 
ftyle, which he offered to communi- 
‘cate to me. Thankful for the offer, 
I have perufed them attentively, and 
have fent you herewith a copy of 


~ them. 


2th fey 


“a cA you with to bring up your fons 
“gh style, you muft educate them in 
card-playing, fencing, and drinking; 
and if you difcover a difpofition to- 
ward intrigue, attribute it to a pro- 
per fpirit. Inculcate upon every occa- 
fion that they are gentlemen, which 
will give them a proper contempt for 
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the vulgarity of trade. As foon asable 
to ride, provide them with horfes, 
that they may take the air occafion- 
ally, particularly on Sundays, and 
not {poil their conftitutions by ftudy 
or application to bufinefs. Provide 
alfo a fervant to ride behind them, 
to take care of their horfes, and pay 
the turnpikes in style. Encourage 
them to vifit the different races, and 
occafionally fhow their knowledge by 
betting; they will in fome cafes pro- 
bably win, and where they lofe, they 
will gain fome experience. Never 
curb them in their little genteel ex- 
pences, incurred at the card-table, or 
on the race ground, for if you do, 
you will infallibly make them hate 
you, and you will befide damp their 
genius and growing fpirit. If they 
difcover an inclination to go abroad, 
encourage it, for there is nothing 
improves a young man of great f{pirit 
and {mall fortune, fo much as travel- 
ling. There is but one rule refped- 
ing keeping company, namely, to 
keep company very much above, or 
very much beneath them: at the 
gaming table, and on the race ground 
they will find plenty of both.” 

My friend affured me, that if I 
wifhed to do things in style, I had 
only to follow the above rules, which, 
as he obferves, are very simple, and 
adapted to the meanest capacity ; but, 
I know not how it is, they are either 
too much above, or beneath my capa- 
city, and fo I muft remain, at leaft 
for fome time, as I am, and your 
humble fervant. EZ HOMELY,. 


——— 
FEMALE DRESS, 


THE following edict was publifhed 
throughout the German empire a few 
years ago; it feems toprove that one, 
at leaft, of our fafhions originated in 
Germany. 

“ WHerEAs the dangerous confe- 
quences arifing from the ufe of flays, 
are univerfally acknowledged to im- 
pair the health, and impede the 
growth of the fair fex; when, on the 
contrary, the fuppreffion of that er 
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of their drefs cannot but be effectual 
in ftrengthening their conftitutions, 
and, above all, in rendering them 
more fruitful in the marriage ftate: 
we hereby ftrictly enjoin, that in all 
orphan-houfes, nunneries, and other 
places fet apart for the public educa- 
tion of young girls, no ftays, of any 
kind whatever, fhall be made ufe of 
or encouraged from henceforth, and 
from this inftant; and it is hereby 
further noticed to all mafters and mif- 
trefles of academies and boarding- 
{chools, that any girls wearing ftays 
fhould not be received -or counte- 
nanced in fuch fchools. We hereby 
alfo will and command, that it be 
enjoined to the college of phyficians, 
that a differtation, adapted to every 
one’s capacity, be forthwith com- 
pofed, fhewing how materially the 
growth of children of the female fex 
is injured by the ufe of ftays, for the 
better information of parents and 
f{chool-mafters, who wifh to. procure 
a handfome fhape to their children or 
pupils, as alfo thofe who are not rich 
enough to alter the ftays in proportion 
to the growth of fuch children, or 
having neglected the means to do it. 
The above differtation fhall be diftri- 
buted gratis, and difperfed among the 
public; the more fo, as whole nations, 
unacquainted with the ufe of ftays, 
bring up a race of children remarka- 
ble for the healthieft conftitutions.”— 
The above edi was caufed to be pub- 


lifhed by the late Emperor Jofeph IT. 


——=— 
AN INSTANCE OF VENTRILOQUISM. 


‘THE following anecdote relative to 
ventriloquifm, contains fome humour 
and is related by moft undoubted au- 
thority, viz. Adrianus Turnebus, the 
greateft critic of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, who was admired and refpected 
by all the learned in Europe. “ There 
was a crafty fellow,” fays he, “ called 
Petrus Brabantius, who, as often as 
he pleafed, would fpeak from his 
belly, with his mouth indeed open, 
but his lips unmoved, of which I have 
been repeatedly eye and ear-witnefs. 
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In this manner he put divers cheats 
on feveral perfons: among{t others, 
the following was well known:— 
There was a merchant of Lyons, 
lately dead, who had acquired a great 
eftate by unjuft dealings. Brabantius 
happening to be at Lyons, and hearing 
of this, comes one day to Cornutus, 
the fon and heir of this merchant, as 
he walked in a portico behind the 
church-yard, and tells him that he 
was fent to inform him of what was 
to be done by him, and that it was 
more requifite to think of the {oul 
and reputation of his father, than 
thus wander about the church-yard 
lamenting his death. In an inftant, 
while they were thus difcourfing, a 
voice is heard, as if it was that of 
the father, at which, though it pro- 
ceeded from his own belly, Brabantius 
feemed terribly affrighted. The vaice 
informed the fon the ftate his father 
was in by reafon of his injuftice, what 
tortures he endured in purgatory, both 
on his own and his fon’s account, 
whom he had left heir of his ill-gotten 
goods: that no freedom thence was 
to be expected by him, till fuch time 
as juft expiation was made by his 
fon, by giving alms to fuch as ftood 
moft in need; and that thefe were the 
Chriftians who were taken by the 
Turks; that he fhould put entire con- 
fidence in the man who was by fpecial 
providence now come te him, and 
give him money, to be employed by 
religious perfons for the ranfom of fo 
many as were captives at Conftanti- 
nople. Cornutus, who was a good 
fort of a man, yet loth to part with 
his money, told Brabantius that he 
would advife upon it; and defire he 
would meet him in the fame place the 
next day. In the mean time he be- 
gan to fufpec&t there might be fome 
fraud in the place, as it wes fhady, 
dark, and apt for echoes or other delu- 
fions. The next day, therefore, ‘he 
takes him to an open plain, where 
there was neither bufh nor briar; but 
there, notwithftanding all his precau- 
tion, he hears the fame fong, with 
this addition, that he fhould forth- 
with 
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with deliver Brabantius fix thoufand 
franks, and purchafe three mafies 
daily to be faid for him, or elfe the 
miferable foul of his father conid 
not be freed. Cornutus, though thus 
bound by confcience, duty, and reli- 
gion, yet with reluctance delivered 
him the meney, without taking any 
receipt, or having any witnefs to the 
payment of it. Having thus dif- 
miffed him, and hearing no more of 
his father, he became fomewhat more 
pleafant than he had been fince his 
father’s death. One day this change 
in him was ‘obferved by fome friends 
who were at dinner in his houfe; 
upon which he told them what had 
befallen him, and thereupon was fo 
derided by all, that at once he fhould 
be fo fimply cheated of brain and 
money, that for mere grief and vexa- 
tion within a few days after he died. 
A RECEIP? FOR A MODERN ROMANCE. 
TAKE an old caftle; pull down a 
part of it, and allow the grafs to grow 
on the battlements, and provide the 
owls and bats with uninterrupted ha- 
bitations among the ruins. Pour a 
fufficient quantity of heavy rain upon 
the hinges and bolts of the gates, fo 
that when they are attempted to be 
opened, they may creak moft fear- 
fully. Next take an old man and 
woman, and employ them to fleep in 
a part of this caftle, and provide them 
with frightful ftories of lights that 
appear in the weftern or the eaftern 
tower every night, and of mufic heard 
in the neighbouring woods, and ghofts 
dreffed in white who perambulate the 
place. 

Convey to this caftle a young lady ; 
confign her to the care of the old 
man and woman, who mutt relate to 
her all they know, that is all they do 
not know, but only fufpe&t. Make 
her dreadfully terrified at the relation, 
but dreadfully impatient to behold 
the reality. Convey her, perhaps 
on the fecond night of her arrival, 
through a trap-door, and from the 
trap-door to a flight of fteps down- 


wards, and from a flight of fteps to 
a fubterraneous paflage, and froma 
fubterraneous paflage, to a door that 
is fhut, and from that to a door that 
is open, and from that to a cell, and 
from that to a chapel, and from a 
chapel back to a fubterraneous paflage 
again; here prefent either a fkeleton 
with a live face, or a living body 
with the head of a fkeleton, or a 
ghoft all in white, or a groan from a 
diftant part of a cavern, or the fhake 
of a cold hand, or a fuit of armour 
moving==fierce “ put out the light, 
and then’ 

Let this be repeated for fome nights 
in fucceffion, and after the lady has 
been diffolved to a jelly with her 
fears, let her be delivered by the man 
of her heart, and married—Proda- 
tum est. 

As in medicine there is what phy- 
ficians call an elegant prefcription to 
diftinguifh it from thofe incongruous 
and abfurd mixtures of the ancient 
empirics, fo, left any one fhould think 
I have put too many ingredients into 
the above recipe, let him take the 
following : 

A novel now, fays Will, is nothing more 
Than an old caftle, and a creaking door : 
A diftant hovel, 
Clanking of chains, a gallery, a light, 
Old armour, and a phantom all in white-- 
And there’s a novel. 
ANTI-GHOST. 


—_— 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


[From the American Edition of the 
Encyclopedia. } 
ANIMAL Magnetifm is a fym- 
pathy lately fuppofed by fome perfons 
to exift between the magnet and the 
human body; by means of which 
the former became capable of curing 
many difeafes in an unknown way, 
fomething refembling the perform- 

ances of the old magicians. 

The fanciful fyftem, to call it by 
no worfe name, of animal magne- 
tifm, appears to have originated, in 
1774, from a German philofopher 
named Father Hebi, who greatly re- 

commended 
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commended the ufe of the magnet in 
medicine. M. Mefmer, a phyfician 
of the fame country, by adopting the 
principles of Hehl, became the direct 
founder of the fyftem; but, after- 
wards deviating from the tenets of 
his inftructor, he loft his patronage, 
as well as that. of Dr. Ingenhoufz, 
which he had formerly enjoyed— 
Mefmer had already diftinguifhed 
himfelf by “ A differtation on the 
influence of the ftars upon the hu- 
man body,” which he publicly de- 
fended in a thefis before the Univer- 
lity of Vienna ; but he was fo unable 
to ftand before the oppofition of Hehl 
and Ingenhoulz, that his fyftem fell 
almoft inftantly into difrepute. Mef- 
mer appealed to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Berlin: but they rejected 
his principles as deftitute of founda- 
tion, and unworthy of the fmalleft 
attention. He then made a tour 
through Germany, publifhing every 
where the great cures he performed 
by means of his animal magnetifm, 
while his enemies every where pur- 
{ued hirn with detections of the falfe- 
hood of his affertions. 


Mefiner, ftill undaunted by fo ma- 
ny defeats, returned to Vienna; but 
mecting there with no better fuccets 
than before, he retired to Paris in 
the beginning of the year. 1778.— 
Here he met with a very. different 


reception. He was firft patronifed 
by the author of the Dictionaire des 
Merveilles de la Nature; in which 
work a great number of his cures 
were publifhed, Mefmer himfelf re- 
ceiving likewife an ample teftimony 
of his candour and solid reasoning. 
Our phyfician foon collected fome 
patients ; and in the month of April 
1778 retired with them to Creteil, 
from whence he in a fhort time re- 
turned with them perfectly cured. 
His fuccefs was now as great as his 
difappointment had been before. 
Patients encreafed fo rapidly that 
the Doctor was foon obliged to take 
in pupils to affift bim in his opera- 
tions. Thefe pupils fucceeded equally 
well as Mefimer himfelf; and fo well 
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did they take care of their own emo- 
lument, that one of them, named M. 
Detlon, realized upwards of one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds Sterling. [a 
1779, Mefmer publifhed a memoir on 
the fubje&t of Animal Magnetifm, 
promiling afterwards a complete work 
upon the fame, which fhould make 
as great a revolution in philofophy as 
it had already done in medicine. 

The new fyftem now gained ground 
daily ; and foon became fo fafhion- 
able, that the jealoufy of the faculty | 
was thoroughly awakened, and an 
applicatien concerning it was made 
to government. In confequence of 
this a committee was appointed to 
enquire into the matter, confifting 
partly of phyficians and partly of 
members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences with Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
at their head. This was a thunder- 
ftroke to the fupporters of the new 
doétrine ———Meimer himfelf refufed 
to have any communication with the 
committee ; but his moft celebrated 
pupil Deflon was lefs {crupulous, and 
explained the principles of his art in 
the following manner : 

1. Animal magnetifm is an uni- 
verfal fluid, conftituting an abfolute 
plenum in nature, and the medium 
of all’ mutual influence between the 
celeftial bodies and betwixt the earth 
and animal bodies. 

2. It is the moft fubtile fluid in 
nature ; capable of a flux and reflux, 
and of receiving, propagating, and 
continuing all kinds of motion. 

3- The animal body is fubjected 
to the influences of this fluid by 
means of the nerves, which are im- 
mediately affected by it. 

4+ The human body has poles and 
other properties analogous to the 

net. 

5- The adtion and virtue of animal 
magnetifm may be communicated 
from one body to another, whether 
animate or inanimate. 

6. It operates at a great diftance 
without the intervention of any body. 

7. It is encreafed and retlected by 
mirrors ; communicated, propagate , 
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and encreafed by found; and may 
be accumulated, concentrated, and 
tranfported. , 

8. Notwithftanding the univerfa- 
lity of this fluid, all animal bodies 
are not equally affected by it* on 
the other hand there are fome, though 
but few in number, the prefence of 
which deftroys all the effects of ani- 
mal magnetifm. 

9 By means of this fluid nervous 
diforders are cured immediately, and 
others mediately ; and its virtues, in 
fhort, extend to the univerfal cure 
and prefervation of mankind. 

From this extraordinary theory, 
Mefimer, or M. Deflon, had fabri- 
cated a paper, in which he ftated that 
there was in nature but one difeafe 
and one cure, and that this cure was 
animal magnetifm: and laftly, M. 
Deflon engaged, 1. To prove to the 
commiffioners, that fuch a thing as 


animal magnetifm exifted; 2. To’ 


prove the utility of it in the cure of 
difeafes; after which he was to 
communicate to them all that he 
knew upon the fubject. The com- 
miffioners accordingly attended in 
the room where the patients under- 
went the magnetical operations. The 
apparatus confifted of a circular plat- 
form made of oak, and raifed about 
a foot and an half from the ground ; 
which platform was called the daquet. 
At the top of it were a number of 
holes, in which were iron rods with 
moveable joints for the purpofe of 
applying them to any part of the 
body. The patients were placed in 
a circle round, each touching an iron 
rod, which he could apply to any 
part of the body with pleafure ; they 
were joined to one another by a cord 
paffing round their bodies, the defign 
being to encreafe the effet by com- 
munication. In the corner of the 
room was a piano forte, on which 
fome airs were played, occafionally 
accompanied with a fong. Each of 
the patients held in his hand an iron 
rod ten or twelve feet long ; the in- 
tention of which, as Deflon told the 
commiflioners, was to concentrate 


the magnetifm in its point, and thus 
to render its effects more fenfible. 
Sound is another conductor of this - 
magnetifin ; and in order to commu- 
nicate the magnetifm to the piano 
forte, nothing more is neceflary than 
to bring the iron rod near it. Some 
magnetifm is alfo furnifhed by the 
perfon who plays it: and this mag- 
netifm is tranfmitted to the patients 
by the founds. The internal part 
of the platform was faid to be fo con- 
trived as to concentrate the magne- 
tifm, and was the refervoir whence 
the virtue diffufed itfelf among the 
patients. Its ftru€ture, however, is 
not mentioned ; but the committee 
fatisfied themfelves, by means of a 
needle and electrometer, that neither 
common magnetifm nor eleétricity 
was concerned. 

Befides the different ways of re- 
ceiving the magnetifm already men- 
tioned, viz. by the iron, cord, and 
piano forte, the patients alfo had it 


‘dire&tly from the Doétor’s finger, 


and a rod which he held in his hand, 
and which he carried about the face, 
head, or fuch parts of the patient as 
were difeafed ; obferving always the 
direction of what he called the poles. 
The principal application of magne- 
tifm, however, was by preffure of 
the hands or fingers on the hypo- 
chondria or lower regions of the fto- 
mach. 

The effets of thefe operations 
upon Deflon’s patieuts were very dif- 
ferent. Some feit nothing, neither _ 
had the magnetifm any effect what- 
ever upon them. Some fpit, coughed, 
fweat, and felt, or pretended to feel, 
extraordinary heats in different parts 
of the body. Many women, but 
very few men, had convulfions, which 
Deilon called their crifis, &c.——The 
commiffioners at laft found that they 
could come to no fatisfaétory con- 
clufion while they attended in this 
public way, and therefore determined 
to try the experiments themfelves 
privately. As the fluid itfelf, how- 
ever, was totally imperceptible by 
any of the fenies, they could only 

afcertain 











afcertain themfelves of its exiftence 
by ultimately curing difeafes, or by 
obfervable effets upon the human 
body. Being well afflured, however, 


that though many difeafes were cured, 


it would not amount to any proof of 
the exiftence of animal magnetifm, 
they determined to obferve its effects 
on the animal economy. For this 
purpofe they made the following ex- 
periments : 

1. They tried it upon themfelves, 
and felt nothing. 

2. Seven of Deflon’s patients were 
magnetifed at Dr. Franklin’s houfe, 
four of whom felt nothing: three 
felt, or affected to feel fomething. 

3+ Several perfons in a higher 
fphere of life were magnetifed, and 
felt nothing. 

4» The commiffioners, now deter- 
mined to difcover what fhare ima- 
gination had in this bufinefs, blind- 
folded feveral of the common people, 
and made them fometimes think that 
they were magnetifed, at other times 
they magnetifed them without let- 
ting them know that they did fo: 
the confequence was, that when they 
fuppofed themfelves magnetifed, the 
patients likewife thought they felt 
fomething, and vice versa. 

s- A magnetifed tree was faid to 

uce convulfions ; a young man, 
blindfolded, fell into convulfions 
when he imagined himfelf near the 
tree, though he was really at a con- 
fiderable diftance from it. Deflon 
accounted for this on the principle of 
al trees being magnetic ; but in this 
cafe, every one fufceptible of mag- 
netifm, would be feized with convul- 
fions when he approached a tree. 
The fame influence of imagination 
was obferved in a woman accuftomed 
to have convulfions when magnetifed. 
They came on when nothing was 
done to her, on being told when 
blinded, that fhe was magnetifed. 

Other inftances are given, from 

which it was evident, either that the 

patients were impoftors, or in fuch a 

moft wretched ftate of debility both 

ef mind and body, that the moft 
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trifling effets of the former had the 
moft powerful effets on the latter. 
The commiffionérs therefore entirely 
difapproved of the whole. The touch, 
imitation, and imagination, they con- 
cluded, were the great caufes of the 
effets produced by Mr. Deilon’s 
operations: and by means of thefe 
they fuppofed that convulfions, which 
in themtelves are a very violent dii- 
order, might be fpread much farther 
than could be wifhed, even through 
a whole city. It was obferved that 
the operator fometimes preffed ftrong- 
ly ; and for a length of time, upon 
different parts of the body, particu- 
larly the hypochondria and pit of the 
ftomach ; and it is well known that 
a ftrong prefflure on thefe parts will 
produce difagreeable fenfations in 
thofe who enjoy perfect health. 

It is needlefs to add more upon 
this fubje&, than that Mefmer com- 
plained of the report of the commit- 
fioners, petitioned parliament, was 
by them commanded to difcover the 
myfteries of his doétrine ; and that 
it is now exploded by every man of 
fenfe-——The conclufion of the aca- 
demicians concerning it was, that 
it is not entirely ufelefs even to phi- 
wre) 3 as it is one fact more to be 
configned to the hiftory of the errors 
and illufions of the human mind, and 
a fignal inftance of the power of ima- 
gination. 


————— 
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Method of Preparing Opium from 
Poppies grown in England. 
[From Letters from Mr. John Ball, of 

Williton, to the Secretary of the So- 


ciety for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manufactures. } 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


By your Secretary, Mr. More, I 
received your refolutions refpecting 
your purchafing from me the mode 
of my preparing the fample of opium, 
which I took the liberty of fending 
to you for your particular infpeGtion, 
and at the fame time to beg the fa- 
vour of your having a fufficient trial 
of its properties, which I find you 

) have 
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have been fo obliging as to have 
done ; and likewife have granted to 
me fifty guineas, as a purchafe of 
my method of preparing opium ; for 
which you have my fincere thanks ; 
and I am exceedingly pleafed to find, 
that it was thought worthy the no- 
tice of fo honourable and refpectable 
a fociety ; and am fatisfied there can 
be no other mode of preparing or 
colleting the true and genuine opi- 
um, than what follows: 

Nothing can be more fimple, or 
attended with lefs expence, than the 
making or extracting the pure and 
genuine opium frém the large pop- 
pies, commonly called or known by 
the name of garden poppies; the 
feeds of which I would advife to be 
fown the latter end of February, and 
again about the fecond week in 
March, in beds three feet and an 
half wide, well prepared with good 
rotten dung, and often turned or 
ploughed, in order to mix it well 
and have it fine, either in {mall drills, 
three in each bed, in the manner 
falads are fown, and, when about 
two inches high, to thin them one 
foot apart; or otherwife, to fow them 
in beds in the broad-caft way, and thin 
them to the fame diftance (if the 
weather fhould prove wet at that 
time, thofe that are taken up may 
be tranfplanted ; but I do not fuppofe 
the tranfplanted ones will anfwer, 
having but one fpill-root, and will 
require frequent waterings): keep 
them free from weeds, they will 
grow well, and produce from four to 
ten heads, fhewing large and differ- 
ent-coloured flowers, which, when 
the leaves die away and drop off, 
the pods then being in a green ftate, 
is the proper time for extracting the 
opium, by making four or five {mall 
longitudinal incifions with a fharp- 
pointed knife, about one inch long, 
on one fide only of the head or pod, 
juft through the fcarf-tkin, taking 
care not to cut to the feeds: imme- 
diately on the incifion being made, 
a milky fluid will iffue out, which is 
the opium, and, being of a gluti y-ws, 


nature or fubftance, will adhere to 
the bottom of the incifion ; but fome 
are fo luxuriant, that it will drop 
from the pod on the leaves under- 
neath. The next day, if the wea- 
ther fhould be fine, and a good deal 
of funfhine, the opium will be found 
a greyifh fubftance, and fome almoft 
turning black: it is then to be fcraped 
off the pods, and, if any, from the 
leaves, with the edge of a knife, or 
an inftrument fer that purpofe, into 
pans or pots; and in a day or two it 
will be of a proper confiftence to be 
made into a mafs, and to be potted. 

As foon as you have taken away 
all the opium from one fide of the 
pod, then make incifions on the op- 
polite fide, and proceed in the fame 
manners ‘The reafon of my not 
making the incifions all around at the 
firft is, that you cannot fo conveni- 
ently take away the opium; but 
every perfon, upon trial, will be the 
belt judge. Children may with eafe 
be foon taught to make the incifions, 
and take off the opium; fo that the 
expence will be found exceedingly 
trifling. 

The fmall white feeds in that ftate 
will be found very {weet and pleafant, 
and may be eaten without the leaft 
danger; and it is the cuftom in the 
Eaft, to carry a plate of them to the 
table, after dinner, with other fruits. 

I intend this year to keep apart a 
{mall quantity of opium from each 
coloured poppy, to find out if any 
one more than another produces the 
greateft quantity, or of the greateft 
{trength; and fhail fave feeds of cach, 
to fow feparately the next fpring. 

I am of opinion, that numbers of 
enclofures taken from hills in a fouth 
alpe&t, with a very little expence, 
may be brought into a proper ftate 
for the growth of poppies. 

I fhould think, that an inftrument 
may be made of a concave form, with 
four or five pointed lances, about 
the twelfth or fourteenth part of an 
inch, to make the incifions at once ; 
and likewife fomething of the rake- 
kind, fo that the three drills which 

I have 


i 
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I have direéted to be made in each 
bed, may be performed at the fame 
time. 

By a calculation which I have 
made, fuppoiing one poppy, growing 
in one fquare foot of earth, and pro- 
ducing only one grain of opium, more 
than fifty pounds will be collected 
from off one ftatute acre of land; 
but, upon recollecting that one poppy 
produces from three or four, to ten 
heads, and in each from fix to ten 
incifions are made; and | am pofi- 
tive, from many of them (I mean 
one incifion) the laft year, I took 
away two or three grains. What 
muft then be the produce ? Opium is 
now twenty-two fhillings the pound.* 

Iam, &c. J» BALL. 
Williton, Fune 2, 1795. 


— 


Sir, 

I nave this day fent you, by the 
coach from Bridgewater, the opium 
which I promifed you ; and take this 
opportunity of informing you refpea- 
ing the poppies. If you recollect, I 
was fearful that the tranfplanted ones 
would not anfwer, and am now con- 
vinced, having a large quantity of 
poppies which had fown themfelves: 
when of a proper fize, I tranfplanted 
about four thoufand in beds, but not 
one fingle plant came to perfection ; 
therefore, fhall never tranfplant any 
more; and, not having faved any 
feeds the laft year, owing to my not 
being at home at the proper time, I 
could not fow any. The bed where 
the poppies had fown themfelves was 
five hundred and feventy-fix feet 
fquare, from which I collected about 
four ounces of opium, notwithftand- 
ing the plants were very thick ; and, 
to fhew you the advantage of giving 
them fufficient room, from fome few 
plants which were detached, I took 
from fifteen to thirty-four grains: 
thefe had fown themfelves on ground 
that had been well manured with 
rotten dung, which points out the 
utility of good cultivation: the femi- 
“double, and thofe of a dark colour, 
* Four dollars and eighty-nine cents. pe. 
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produced the moft opium. The pods 
fhould be about the fize of a walnut, 
before you make the incifion: the 
dried poppy-heads which I had from 
the druggift in London, are full three 
times as big as what mine are, con- 
fequently muft produce a much greater 
quantity of opium. lam, &c. 
August 22, 1795. JOHN BALL. 


Sir, 

I rec¥iveEp the favour of your 
letter dated the roth inftant, by 
which I find you have extracted fome 
opium from fingle poppies; if you 
will pleafe to advert to my letter of 
inftruGions for fuch purpofe, I faid I 
had collected my opium from double 
or femi-double poppies, which acci- 
dentally grew in my garden; by which 
I find the produce to be more than 
double what you colleéted from the 
fingle: as a proof, I will do myfelf 
the pleafure of fending you fome opi- 
um, which I have abfolutely collected 
myfelf this year from one poppy; I 
fhould fuppofe it more than 30 grains: 
28 heads grew on that poppy: it was 
of the femi-double kind. I fhall 
likewife fend you fome of the heads 
from which I extraéted the opium, 
being far preferable to the fingle, as 
appears from the produce of each. 

lam, &c. JOHN BALL. 
September 12, 1795. 

N. B. Thefe ietters are followed 
by certificates, from eminent medical 
gentlemen, eftablifhing the claims of 
the Englifh opium to equal itrength 
with the foreign, and to fuperior 
flavour and purity. 

—— 


A remarkable Instance ef Sagacity, 
and Resentment in an Elepbant. 


Many furprifing anecdotes are 
upon record of this half reafoning 
animal ; but the following is fo ex- 
traordinary a fa@t, that had it not 
occurred in the prefence of a numer- 
dus body of men, fome doubts might 
arife in the mind of the reader 
refpecting the credibility of the nar- 
ration. 


Among 
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Among the elephants that went 
round to Madras with troops in the 
year 1781, under the command of 
the late Colonel Pearfe, there was 
one whofe keeper had been at times 
particularly neglectful of him, and 
who had frequently pilfered from his 
drams on the line of march. Upon 
every fuch occafion the elephant dif. 
covered evident figns of anger and 
refentment, as if he was neither in- 
fenfible to the negligence, nor igno- 
rant of the mal-practices, of his 
keeper; but, as the noble-minded 
animal continued but to threaten, the 
fellow became lefs and lefs mindful 
of him, till at length he wholly dif- 
regarded the frequency of his threats. 
One morning, the cattle, &c. were 
ordered to be muftered for review, 
and when the commanding officer, in 
going along the line, paffed the front 
of the elephant, the animal roared 
out as if it fhould feem to attra& his 
attention ; for when he perceived that 
the eye of the Colonel was dire&ted 
towards him, he immediately laid 
hold of his keeper with his probo- 
fcis, put him under his feet, and 
inftantly crufhed him to death, then 
fell upon his knees and falamed to the 
colonel for pardon—-The fingularity 
of this at induced Colonel Pearfe to 
make animmediate enquiry refpeCting 
it, when he learned that the elephant 
had been forced, contrary to his 
natural difpofition, to infli€t this 
punifhment on his keeper, for the 
incorrigible negle& he was prone to 
commit, and the frauds he had fo 
long praétifed on his daily allowance. 


——— 
Remarkable Instances of Flattery. 


AV GROSS fiatterer in Rome, whofe 
name was Publius Affranius, being 
informed that the Emperor Caligula 
was indifpofed in his health, addreffed 
himfelf to him, profefling that, out 
of his duty and affection to the Em- 
peror, and the public tranquillity, he 
would gladly die, fo that Caligula 
might be reftored to health. The 
Emperor anfwered, “ That he had 
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not faith enough to believe him ;" 
whereupon Affranius confirmed it by 
a folemn oath; and Caligula not 
long after recovering, in deteftation 
of his bafe and falfe flattery, com- 
manded him to be flain, that he 
might not be forfworn.——Sueton. |. 
4+ Pe 1046 

Tiridates King of Armenia having 
been defeated and made a prifoner 
by the Roman General Corbulo, was 
brought before Nero in Rome; and 
the captive King knowing Nero’s 
blind fide, and that he loved to be 
flattered, fell on his knees before him, 
faying, “ Iam near kinfman to the 
puiffant Lord Arfaces, brother to the 
two potent monarchs Volgefus and 
Pacorus, yet glory more in having the 
honour to be your imperial Majefty’s 
fervant; and therefore am come to 
pay you the fame devotion as I do the 
fuh, which is my Deity, and with 
pleafure will be’ what you pleafe to 
make me, for you are my deftiny and 
fortune.” Which artificial fycophan- 
try fo hit the humour of Nero, that 
he gave him his kingdom again, and 
a hundred thoufand pieces of gold, 
to bear his charges into Armenia— 
Xiphil. Clark’s Mir. p. 211. 

We are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
that it was the ancient cuftom of the 
Ethiopians, that, if their King, by 
any misfortune in war, or otherwife, 
was difabled in any of his limbs, his 
courtiers and friends would volunta- 
rily maim themfelves in the fame 
parts, that they might not enjoy a 
happinefs the King wanted. There- 
fore, if the King was lame, the whole 
court halted; if the King had but 
one eye, they would put out one of 
theirs; and, if he died, his choiceft 
friends would follow him by a volun- 
tary death, which their blind zeal 
perfuaded them was honourable, and 
a demonftration of the fincerity of 
their friendfhips.—Rer. Antiq. |. 3. 

. 69. 
‘ Alexander the Great had an imper- 
fection in his neck, that obliged him 
to carry it more of one fide than the 
other; which, though an wa 
€ 




















ble thing, was fo exaétly imitated by 
all his grevt officers, that his whole 
court could not fhew a man without 
a wry neck.——Lipf, Monit. 1. 2. c. 8. 
p- 236. 

King Henry VIII. of England, 
anno 1521, cut his hair very fhort, and 
all the Englifh put themfelves into 
the fame cut, though the fafhion, at 
that time, was to wear their hair very 
long. Queen Anne, wife of King 
James I. had a wen in her neck, to 
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cover which fhe wore a ruff; and, if 
we may credit tradition, that firft 
began the fafhion of wearing ruffs in 
England.—Camer. Oper. Subcif. p. 
296; Trenchfield, Hift. Improved, 
p- 84- 

Dionyfius’s flatterers run one againft 
another in his prefence, ftumbled at, 
and overturned whatever was under 
foot, to fhew they were as purblind 
as their fovereign—Mont. Eff. vol. 


3+ P> 223- 








For the Weetly Magazine. 
POETICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO STELLA.—No. III. 
Tue long, my lyre, unftrung, 
Idle, neglected, thou hafl hung, 
Thy notes in deep oblivion drown’d; 
Again, with trembling hand, 
At Stella’s {weet command 
I wake thy flumbering wires and pour 
thy mufic round. 


Nymph of expanfive mind and glowing 
heart, 

Sweet mittrefs of the tuneful art, 
Stella! my patronnefs, my friend! 
Thy foothing ttrains have bleffed my ear, 

Grateful thy friendly pray’rs I hear; 
Swift through my frame a fervour flies, 
And heaves my breaft and melts my eyes. 
I lean o’er Friendthip’s hallowed fhrine 
And fee her veftal flame ferenely thine, 
As to the “ ferious power” in reve- 
rence I bend. 
Yes! melting is my Clara’s eye, 
Her voice the mufic of the fky, 
Her form has all an angel’s grace, 
And Love fits {miling in her face: 
Warm is her heart—her lovely mind 
Gentle, intelligent, refin’d.— 
But not for me her beauties beam, 
But not for me her virtues glow ; 
Gaily I chofe the amorous theme, 
And bade the idle numbers flow. 


For me no fetters Love prepares ; 
My brow no myrtle chaplet wears ; 
My heart no tender paffion thrills, 
No foft ethereal joys or vifionary ills. 
Stern o’er my country’s laws I ftand 
The angry brow and lifted arm to 
brave ; 
Happy if Heaven fhall give my youth- 
fyl hand, 
Some gentle victims of the unjuft to 
fave. HENRY. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO HENRY.—No. IV. 


*T'IS Henry’s voice; he fweeps the 
ftring ; 
Young Zephyr waves his plumy wing 
And foft through xther fpreads the va- 
rying notes ; 

Sweetly it fteals on Friendthip’s ear ; 
And bids gay fmiling forms appear, 
As round with mellow breath the mufic 

floats. 


And doft thou Beauty’s power with- 
ftand, 
Rebellious fpurn her foft command, 
And fmiling fcorn her gay infidious 


{nares ; 
With ceafelefs toils to ferve th’ op- 
prett, 
The orphan’s wealth from knaves to 
wrett; 
Thefe thy exalted joys, thy generous 
cares. 
Blefs'd be thy choice! May Heavenly 


powers, 
For this defend thy midnight hours 
From keen Remorfe and Envy’s poifoned 
dart! 
Fame’s living wreath thy temples 
twine, 
And angel Peace with fmile benign, 
Shed her fweet influence on thy feeling 
heart! 


Firm guardian o’er the laws I fee thee 
bend, 
And warm humanity thy views ex- 
tend ; 
While Pity’s tears fuffufe thy beaming 
eye. 
Befide a melancholy matron ftands, 
And lifts to thee her fupplicating 
hands ; 
Thy generous aid implores with moving 
cry. 
Four 
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Four lovely boys, with health and 
beauty crown'd, 
With duteous fteps the penfive dame 
attend ; 
And one fair girl her leading hand fuf- 
tains. 
From ftern Opprefiion’s iron gripe to 
fave 
Their fertile fields where golden har- 
vefts wave, 
And once lov’d dome where now detefied 
riot reigns ; 

For thefe the fues ; nor fues in vain; 
Thy voice afferts the widow’s claim; 
Thy foothing words the orphan’s woes 

affuage ; 
Won by thy all commanding eloquence, 
The judges fcorn th’ invader’s weak 
pretence, 
And fnatch her fair domain from lawlefs 
rage. 
Thefe vanifh.—Now a fofter form, 
Whole fmile might coldeft bofoms 
warm, 
Steals gently through the gloom and 
charms my fight; 
With modeft blufh an heavenly maid, 
In Beauty’s majefty array’d, 
Before thee kneels and claims her injur’d 
right. 
Oh! fave her, Henry ! fave from woe; 
Forbid thofe ftreaming tears to flow ; 
With hope and joy relume her azure eyes ; 
Force her rich dowry from the traitor 
youth, 
Who won by vows of everlafling truth, 
And robb’d the haplefs fair, nor heeds 
her melting fighs. 


Be thefe thy cares—and Henry’s name 
fhall rife, 

A facred incenfe to the applauding fkies : 

Stella, thy friend, fhall with delighted 
ear, 

From grateful hearts thy gen’rous ac- 
tions hear ; 

The great and good thy merit fhall 


regard, 
And Heaven itfelf beftow the bright 
reward! STELLA. 


TO STELLA.—No. V. 
ie vain, with ardent eye and daring 
hand, 
I touch again the foft refponfive wires ; 
No melting mufic flows at my command, 
Nor Mufe the meditated ftrain infpires. 


’Tis Glory’s voice, ’tis Stella’s filver lyre, 
The voice of praife, the hope of 
honett fame ; 
But, ah! not even thefe have power to fire 
My drooping foul, or roufle my lan- 
guid frame. 


Low on my hand reclines my finking 


head ; * 
The lingering tears in fad fucceffion 
rol}; 
Each flutt’ring form of bright-eyed Hope 
is fled ; 
And dire Defpondence hovers o’er my 
foul. 
Ah! how thall he, in whofe unhallowed 
breait, 
Seductive pleafure holds her thought- 
lefs reign, 
Stand the unfhaken friend of worth op. 
preft, 


And footh the orphan’s woes and 
widow’s pain. 
Shall the weak youth, around whofe hap- 
lefs brow 
No lambent light of geniusever play’d, 
See awed opponents to his learning bow, 
And hoary judges by his- wifdom 
fway’d. 
For him fhall Fame a laureat wreath 
prepare ; 
And praife, in grateful incenfe, breathe 
around : 
Shall Stella watch him with maternal 
care, 
And bid her living lyre his name re- 
found. 


Fair but delufive hopes! my fate denies 
Each flattering view thy beamy pencil 
draws: 
I gaze—the quick tears rufh into mine 
eyes, 
And dim the dazzling plumes of proud 
applaufe. 


See pale difeafe feed on my failing 
frame, 

And ebbing life ooze out at every pore ; 

And think’ thou, Stella, that I wifha 
name, 

To lait a little day when I’m no more? 


No: While I live and view the cheerful 
light ; 
While fmiling friends poffefs one 
foothing art, 
Let fame and care fink in oblivious night, 
And Love and Friendfhip triumph in 
my heart. 
What though relentlefs death fhould 
mar the fcene, 
Nor Clara’s {miles, nor Stella’s ftrains 
can fave; 
Still will your gentle cares from anguifh 
fkreen, 
And fmooth the thorny paflage to the 
grave. HENRY. 


* This was written under the preffure 
of an illnefs which, four weeks after- 
wards, terminated in death. gxprrt. 
For 








For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE EXCURSION. 


1% dewy luftre rofe the morn, 
Which Nature’s earlieft fweets adorn. 
Alert and gay, the awaken’d mind, 
Cafts all the load of life behind ; 
And Rapture {pringing in the heart, 
Bids each obtruding care depart : 

For now the deftined moment’s near ; 
No intervening fhades appear, 

Since health relumes the languid eye, 
And diffipates the frequent figh. 

For long in vain, the breath of May 
Had rob’d in beauty every {pray, 

Had tinged the many colour’d mead, 
Or {ported on the mountain head, 
Since duty bade the wanderer ftay, 
To footh the pain of age away; 

For filial care may foften grief, 

E’re Truth and Reafon bring relief. 


When bow’d beneath AffliGion’s rod, 
The forrowing heart appeals to God, 
Its fole fupport through every ftage, 
The guide of youth, the ftaff of age ; 
Then Refignation’s kindly power, 
Shall footh the agonizing hour, 

And Piety a balm impart, 
To cheer the eve, and glad the heart. 


’T was noon, and from th’ unclouded 


fky, 
The dazzling luftre dim’d the eye, 
When hafting to the crowded ftrand, 
Th’ impatient boatman gave command. 


Now feated ’neath the {preading fail, 
We fly before the rifing gale, 
While from our view, the leflening fpires, 
With all the bufy fcene retires, 
And fair, before our raptured eyes, 
Far other fcenes of blifs arife. 
All glittering in the noon<lay beam, 
Serenely rolls the placid ftream, 
Refleéting in its azure tide, 
The groves that crown its fwelling fde. 
The jocund crew the time beguile, 
With many a mirth-infpiring wile; 
And Charity in Lilly’s form, 
With fmiles benign our bofoms warm ; 
With angel meeknefs mildly bends, 
In converfe with her youthful friends. 


To every fmiling hope in tune 
Thus paft the joyous hour of noon, 
When fudden in the changing air, 
Portentous figns of ill appear ; 

Black clouds obfcure the face of day, 
And quench the Sun’s enlivening ray. 
With anxious heart, and watchful eye, 
The Pilot fees the danger nigh, 

And heedful of approaching ill, 

Bends to the ftorm, his pliant fkill. 
Now terror reigns in every eye, 


And prompts the oft repeated figh ; 
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Yet hence the attentive mind is taught, 
A leffon with infruction fraught, 
While filial confidence and peace, 
Religion’s humble daughter blefs. 


The wind fubfides; and now again, 
We tkim with joy the liquid plain; 
For Io! the weftern Orb of Day 
Beams o’er the fcene a milder ray, 
Bedrops with gold the moiiten’d wood, 
Or {parkles on the trembling flood ; 
A richer fragrance we inhale, 
And harmony fwells on the gale. 
Our hearts, with grateful rapture warm, 
Delight to dwell on every charm ; 
The grove that thades the gurgling rill, 
The humble cot, the wood-crowned hil! 
Each flying obje& we purfue, 
Till Whitehill rifes to our view, 
Enfhrin’d within furrounding wood, 
The refidence of Quietude ! 
A ruftic manfion there we fee, 
Majettic in fimplicity. 
Piain, artlefs, as the owner’s mind, 
To every generous a& inclined ; 
Its native beauty fimply gay 
Allures the parting gueft to flay. 

Here while our eyes delighted rove, 
O’er funny hill, or fhady grove, 
Or o’er the water’s broad expanfe, 
That fparkling in the fun-beam’s dance ; 
All clothed in Summer’s richeft boatt, 
See Pennfylvania’s level coatt ; 
There to the right, a varied peep, 
Unveils the village-crowned tteep, 
And foftly on the liftening ear, 
The rolling waves their murmurs bear ; 
While glide the ftealing hours away 
We linger ftill with fond delay ; 
Pleafed every artlefs fcene to trace, 
That faw a parent’s youthful race, 
And called to mark the changeful ‘cene, 
The forms of thofe that once have been, 
The great, the good of former days, 
Theirs is the meed of well-earned 

praife. H. 








EPIGRAM TO POPE, 
By one of bis Contemporaries. 


TH wit in vain th’ invenom’d critic . 
gnaws, 
The polith’d metal breaks the ferpent’s 
jaws ; 
Pain'd and enrag'd it on thy perfon flies; 
But ftrait drops off, and feebly hifing 
dies. 


Impartial Heav’n which ne’er thought fit 
* to join 
A beauteous form to fuch bright wit as 
thine; 
Carelefs to grace the frail corporeal part, 
Hath on thy foul exerted double art. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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Tue Delaware floop of war failed on 
a cruife on laft Sunday, the 24th inftant. 
And, on the fame day, arrived in town, 
Jofeph Hopkinfon, Efq. Commiffioner on 
the part of the United States, for making 
a treaty with the Oneida Indians. 

General Marthall left this city, on laft 
Monday for Virginia. 

Great apprehenfions have been enter- 
tained at the Fort on account of the 
apparent defigns of fome hundreds of 
Blacks, lately arrived there in ve‘lels 
which are performing quarantine. They 
are now, however, within the reach of 
the battery, and meafures have been taken 
by Government to prevent further caufe 
of alarm. 

Fire.—The frame building near the 
corner of Fourth and Walnut ftreets, 
occupied by Mr. M‘Elwee, for the pur- 

fe of grinding paints by means of a 
a engine, was difcovered to be on 
fire, and entirely confumed about twelve 
o'clock on the night of Thurfday latt. 
The works had coft a confiderable fum 
which they had but begun to reimburfe. 
A number of other frame buildings fur- 
rounded this, but providentially efcaped. 


The players may be ows here 
fhortly Virom Baltimore, fince Mefirs. 
Wignell and Reinagle have been unfuc- 
cefsful in an application to the city coun- 
cii of that place for a relaxation of the 
ordinance which prohibits theatric repre- 
fentations after the 1oth of this month. 

Charleston, une 14.—On the oth inf. 
about ro’clock in the day a violent fquall 
par piy ge 8 pe re over the Santee 
canal. number of negroes, emplo 
in the canal, took fhelter from i, x 
hovel that was erected near the double 
arched aqueduct. Soon after, a large 
tree was blown down on the hovel, 
which, in its fall, killed five S, 
and wounded fix. Four of the killed 
and five of the wounded, belonged to 
Mr. Theodore Gourdine. 


Carlisle, Fune 20.—On Saturday even- 
ing laft was apprehended by Mr. Robert 
Grayfon and committed to jail in this 
town, a certain James Winants,. with 
whom were found five bank-notes, coun- 
terfeits, fome of which he attempted to 
pafs in this town the fame evening. The 
notes are of the bank of depofit and dif- 
count of the United States bank, and 
may eafily be dete&ted—The ture 
Thomas Willing, Prefident, G. Simpfon, 
Cafhier, the date of the month and num- 
ber are very badly executed, particularly 
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the figures. The notes were each ten dol. 
lars, dated the 25th of March, 1796.— 
The fellow has not yet made any dif- 
covery that may lead to the principals in 
this traffic, only one Lewis from whom 
he faid he gor thefe notes, and who when 
they were pailed was to receive forty dol- 
lars for his fhare; but as he has varied 
very much in his ftories, we can as yet 
rely but little on his teftimony: From 
his own account, however, he knew them 
to be counterfeits. 
—— 
MARRIED, 

In Talbot county, Maryland, at Belle- 
air, the feat of Mrs. Catharine Goldf- 
boreugh, on the 5th inftant by the Rev. 
Mr. Bowie, Dr. Nathaniel Potter, of 
Baltimore, to Mifs Kitty Goldfborough. 

On the 21ft inftant by the Reverend 
Mr. Uftick, Mr. Jefle Williams to Mifs 
Mary Slack, both of this city. 

On the fame day, by the Reverend Mr. 
Hendel, Mr. Jacob Zeller, ftationer of 
this city, to Mifs Elizabeth Worn, of 
Salem. 

On the 27th inftant, by the Right 
Reverend Bifhop White, Mr. Thomas 
Schieffelin, Merchant, of Montreal, Ca- 
nada, to Mifs Hannah Kefsler, daughter 
of Mr. Leonard Kefsler, of this city. 

———— 
DIED, 

In Bofton, fuddenly, on the morning 
of the 2oth inftant, the Reverend Jeremy 
Belknap, D. D. aged 54. 

At New-Brunfwick, on Saturday !aft, 
Captain Abner Hammitt, of the fchooner 
Patriot, belonging to this port. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Apoftrophe to Liberty, 
Billet-doux from a Philofopher, ke. 

Are unavoidably poftponed till our next 


number. 


Ow a former occafion we fuggefted to 
thofe printers who make ufe of pieces 
written “* For the Weekly Magazine” the 
propriety of their giving credit for what 
they borrow. The reafons which called 

efor this hint fill : It is therefore 
re .—Some of our patrons take our 
mifcellany in volumes. If the original 
pieces in it, firft come to their view in 
other prints, without any reference to 
the fource whence they are derived, their 
genuinenefs may appear to be queftiona- 
ble. We with not to make a particular 
allufion to the pieces or pubiifhers, and 
truf it will not hereafter be neceflary. 










































